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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Wun we last went to press, Mr. Lloyd George and the 
portentous Press apparatus that derives inspiration from 
ae No. 10 Downing Street or Chequers—from 
ae ds High Brow periodicals to those soul-de- 

stroying broadsheets that make a London 
Sabbath hideous—were busily engaged in smashing the 
Entente with France—for no apparent reason except that 
the operation afforded glee to the Germans. We shouid 
never allow ourselves to forget that it was upon Mr. Lloyd 
George (then Chancellor of the Exchequer) that the enemy 
primarily relied to keep the Asquith Government out of 
the war in August 1914, at any rate until the fate of Belgium 
and France had been settled and both those countries had 
been either annexed or dismembered by the Mailed Fist. 
We should likewise remember how far Mr. Lloyd George 
went along the Potsdam path. His influence was largely 
responsible for the pitiable and perilous figure our Govern- 
ment cut during the ‘“‘ Black Week,” when Sir Edward 
Grey’s devoted efforts for peace were paralysed by the 
conviction of the aggressor that in any event Great Britain 


| would remain neutral. This belief in Berlin is now generally 


acknowledged to have been a contributory cause of the 
war. When the German Emperor and the Fire-eaters around 
him—financiers, industrialists, merchants, bagmen, scientists, 
professors, parsons and politicians, no less than soldiers 
and sailors—looked across the North Sea and saw a British 
Government dominated by a majority of Lloyd-George 
Pacifists—with Mr. Lloyd George himself in close confabu- 
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lation with our Potsdam Press and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
—can we be astonished at the German assumption that 
Belgium might be invaded and Paris burnt to the ground, 
‘according to plan,” without provoking the movement of 
a British ship or a British soldier ? It was even worse than 
this. Indeed, we cannot help suspecting that the intrigues 
of those fateful hours partially explain the otherwise u- 
accountable attitude which certain Coalition Ministers 
adopted at the Armistice. Since when they have been as 
anti-French and as pro-German as they dared. Mr. Lloyd 
George could not deliver the goods in August 1914—cir. 
cumstances were altogether too strong for the Pacifist 
and Defeatist clique in Downing Street. Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey ultimately secured sufficient extraneous 
support to enable them to carry the day in the Cabinet 
on August 2nd, and, no thanks to Mr. Lloyd George, but 
in his despite, at the twelfth hour France received that 
assurance of support which, if forthcoming earlier, might 
have given peace a dog’s chance by giving pause to the 
“wild men” of Berlin. | 


Witt Mr. Lloyd George’s £100,000 book throw any light 
on these palpitating events and explain how a man of 
Intri his astuteness consented to play the German 

game when to play it meant inevitable war! 
We fear not. He dare not reveal the true history of the 
week preceding August 4, 1914, and disclose his own sinister 
réle behind the scenes and in working the Press. It may, 
however, be read day by day in the Manchester Guardian 
of that period, then, as now, a fervid admirer of “the 
Welsh Wizard” and the appointed ‘‘ Keeper of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Liberal conscience.” Only the other day the 
Manchester Guardian was in a position to announce that 
the Prime Minister’s magnum opus would start from the 
day war was declared (August 4th), so we are not to be 
allowed to know to what length he and his Pacifist asso 
ciates went in hamstringing the Government to which they 
belonged. Two instructive episodes of that time rest on 
adequate authority. Herr Von Kuhlmann, the Councillor 
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of the German Embassy, who was in close touch with 
Pacifist Pressmen and Defeatist Ministers, triumphantly 
informed an English acquaintance three days before the 
outbreak of war that he knew Great Britain would remain 
neutral because it had been his business to find out what we 
should do. The second episode was no less eloquent of the 
difficulties, not to say treacheries, besetting Sir Edward 
Grey (our Foreign Minister). On July 29, 1914, as we 
learnt from the White Paper subsequently published, Sir 
Edward closed an official conversation with Prince Lich- 
nowsky (German Ambassador in London) by saying that he 
wished to add, 


in a quite private and friendly way, something that was on my mind. The 
situation was very grave. While it was restricted to the issues at present 
actually involved, we had no thought of interfering in it. But if Germany 
became involved in it, and then France, the issue might be so grave that it 
would involve all European interests ; and I did not wish him to be misled by 
the friendly tone of our conversation—which I hope would continue—into 
thinking that we should stand aside. 


In further explanation, and in reply to an inquiry by the 
German Ambassador, the British Foreign Minister said : 


There would be no question of our intervening if Germany was not involved, 
or even if France was not involved. But we knew very well that if the issue 
did become such that we thought British interests required us to intervene, we 
must intervene at once, and the decision would have to be very rapid, just as 
the decisions of other Powers had to be. (Therefore) I did not wish to be open 
to any reproach from him that the friendly tone of all our conversations had 
misled him or his Government into supposing that we should not take action, 
and to the reproach that, if they had not been so misled, the course of things 
might have been different. 


Tats was the nearest the Liberal Government ever came to 
giving Germany warning of what was in store for her if 
Mis-hit she persisted in aggression. As it occurred 

on July 29, 1914, it was not too late to 
take effect. The present writer was told at the time on 
first-rate diplomatic authority that, although moderate in 
language, Sir Edward Grey’s manner was impressive. Men 
have since asked why such words from such a quarter at 
such a moment made so little impression on Berlin, and 
admirers of the Grey foreign policy have been much per- 
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turbed over this mis-hit. As all the world knows, Germany 
completely ignored it, multiplied her provocations, and 
subsequently affected amazement and indignation when 
she found Great Britain at war with her. We learnt at 
the time on the same authority that some emissary of the 
Potsdam Pacifist Party in the Asquith Cabinet, either of 
his own accord, or at the instigation of certain Ministers, 
took upon himself to inform the German Embassy— 
probably Von Kuhlmann—that our Foreign Minister's 
declaration need not be taken too seriously, as, owing to 
Cabinet dissensions, it would be impossible for him to 
carry a majority of his colleagues on any war policy. What 
made this stab in the back all the more deadly was that 
the statement was true, for, as Mr. Asquith knows only 
too well, he and Sir Edward Grey were in a hopeless 
minority, and the Lloyd-Georgians ruled the roost until 
Sunday morning (August 2nd). Mr. Asquith could elucidate 
this crisis if he chose to do so—the book on which he is 
engaged affords him a golden opportunity—and we incline 
to think that the inside history of those unforgettable 
days would assist the public to form a fairer estimate of 
the impossible position of the Prime Minister of a Peace- 
at-any-price Cabinet suddenly confronted with an “ un- 
thinkable”’ war that Ministers had refused to regard as 
being within the realm of the possible, and for which they 
were as morally unprepared as the country was unready in 
a mental or military sense. 


Ir was the intrigues of the Lloyd-George faction that 
prevented Mr. Asquith from giving any pledge of support 
Sordid to France until French territory was actually 
invaded, and we know from Mr. Lloyd 


George’s own lips that he and his confederates would have 
remained passive spectators of attack on France but for 
the accident of the German invasion of Belgium, while 
his mouthpieces in the Radical Press remained unabashed 
advocates of the desertion of Belgium. These are ad- 
mittedly strong statements which none are called upon to 
credit without corroborative evidence. This, however, is 
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available. Mr. Lloyd George’s iniquitous confession will be 
found in an unchallenged interview which he gave to an 
American journalist in the early months of the war and 
which subsequently appeared in Pearson’s Magazine : 


If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil; the 
Liberal Government, then, would not have intervened. Germany made a 
grave mistake.—Mr. Lloyd George in an interview with Mr. Henry Beach 
Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915. 


Were the Prime Minister so rash as to repudiate this utter- 
ance, he would be instantly confronted with the subsequent 
speech in which he said the same thing in somewhat different 
terms : 

The democracy of this country shrank from it and shuddered, and would 
never have entered that cauldron if it had not been for the invasion of Belgium. 


—Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, at the American Luncheon Club, Savoy 
Hotel, April 12, 1917. 


The Manchester Guardian should for all time be disqualified 
as a guide in international politics by the detestable 
articles it published daily in July and August 1914, which 
must have been as encouraging to the German War Party 
as they were discouraging to all genuine lovers of peace, 
culminating in its notorious outburst against Belgium after 
Sir Edward Grey’s historic speech of August 3rd had com- 
mitted this country to uphold Belgian neutrality : 


The miscalculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, 
however great, would not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of 
British interests. Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
violating the neutrality of England.—Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914. 


Its cocoa companion, the Daily News, was in the same boat, 
as may be gathered from this imperishable declaration : 


__ If we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view. 
in precisely the same position as the United States. We should be able to 
trade with all the belligerents (so far as the war allows of trade with them) ; 
we should be able to capture the bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we 
should keep our expenditure down; we should keep out of debt; we should 
have healthy finances.—Daily News, August 4, 1914. 


TuE sordid soul of Cobdenism equally transpired in another 
outburst of the Manchester Guardian on the same day 
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(August 4, 1914): “A Stock Exchange man said yesterday 
that if a proclamation of neutrality was issued, the 
Stock Exchange might be reopened to-mor. 
row with perfect safety.” And these are 
the people who continually lecture us from the standpoint 
-of superior morality and blackguard the French for seeking 
reparation from Germany for actual damage inflicted! Is 
it not highly suggestive that ever since the Armistice the 
‘Manchester Guardian and our Coalition Prime Minister 
should have apparently been working hand in hand to 
spare Germany the legitimate penalties of defeat in a war 
in which, if Cobdenism had had its way, she must have been 
victorious? Can we wonder that France and Belgium 
remain mistrustful of statesmen and journalists with such 
a record, and that when other organs whose proprietors 
have received titles from the Prime Minister are on one 
flimsy pretext or another playing Germany’s game, our 
Allies should become suspicious of Downing Street and 
should speculate what Hidden Hand pulls the strings? 
Had Germany fought on our side and France against us, 
the tone of Government organs towards these two Powers 
until the middle of September would have been intelligible. 
As it was, their abuse of M. Poincaré read like the ravings 
of a village idiot. All of a sudden these enemies of the 
Entente “ got it in the neck,” and incontinently discovered 
that the peace of the world depended on the close and cordial 
co-operation of the Allies, who had shared the brunt of 
the war. If “ militarist’”? France had now a fault, it was 
that she was “too pacific” in her reluctance to embark 
on fresh wars in the Dardanelles. Such is the wisdom 
with which we are governed—such are the men who make 
the world unsafe for Democracy. 


Suggestion 


Lixe the Bourbons, Mr. Lloyd George learns nothing and 
forgets nothing. What he was in 1914 that is he in 1922, 
l én though immeasurably more dangerous in that 

- he now commands the ship of which he was 
then but the First Lieutenant. He conducts us from crisis 
to crisis and it is only by the skin of our teeth that we 
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escape fresh catastrophe. He is about as fit to direct the 
Foreign Policy of a Great Empire as the average Welsh 
Baptist Minister, and as a general rule will only listen to 
persons as ill equipped as himself. His contempt for 
“experts” of all kinds knows no bounds, and he is only 
comfortable in the society of Ignorance and Sycophancy. 
Of the latter, any man in the position of Prime Minister, 
who prefers it, can have his fill. His toadies encouraged him 
in the war to regard himself as a Heaven-born Strategist. 
In peace they insist that his genius lies in Diplomacy, the 
results of which now stare us in the face wherever we look, 
because for the last four years British Foreign Policy has 
been removed from the Foreign Office to No. 10 Downing 
Street. To this fact we owe “the Greek policy,” upon 
which so late as August 4th our Prime Minister was 
preening himself in the House of Commons, which he gave 
to understand that the British Government was “ backing 
a winner” in the shape of King Constantine’s Campaign 
in Asia Minor. In fairness be it recognized that British 
support of Venizelist Greece was intelligible and honourable. 
Venizelos was not only a great patriot and a great states- 
man, but he had been as true as steel to the Allied cause 
throughout the darkest days of the Great War. He was 
a tried and trusted friend whom it would have been indecent 
to desert when, no small thanks to him, disaster in the 
Near East ultimately developed into Victory. 


Great Britain and France went, as they should have 
done, great lengths in supporting the claims of such an 
’ Ally at the Peace Table, where M. Venizelos 
plies ° was an honoured figure. The Entente was 
at one in this policy, but the moment the 

fickle Greeks turned on Venizelos and kicked him out in 
favour of the treacherous Constantine (brother-in-law of 
the ex-Kaiser) and the ineffable Gounaris there was a rift 
in the lute, the French regarding it as madness to promote 
the aggrandizement of a monarchy which would probably 
Tange itself with their enemies. We should have frankly 


warned the Greeks that they might select what ruler they 
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pleased, but that if they recalled Constantine we should 
no longer regard them as Allies. The French Government 
dropped them like a hot potato, and, distrusting the restored 
régime at Athens even more than they distrusted the 
Turks, French Governments entered into tentative and then 
into more positive arrangements with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment established under Mustapha Kemal Pasha at An- 
gora. Meanwhile Downing Street, without formally “ recog- 
nizing’ Constantine, gave its blessing to his ambitions, 
which embraced a large slice of Asia Minor and a European 
Empire of which Constantinople was the predestined capital. 
What British interest was served by encouraging Greek 
megalomania has never transpired, but then British interests 
loom small in Welsh Nonconformist minds. That our King 
is also the Sovereign of more Mahometans than of Christians 
was ignored; that we gratuitously outraged these fellow- 
subjects and immensely aggravated the difficulties of the 
Indian and Egyptian Governments was of no account. 
That we must ultimately make deadly enemies of the Greeks 
by inciting them into a morass and then abandoning them 
goes without saying. But Mr. Lloyd George, as his own 
Foreign Minister, would neither heed remonstrance nor 
listen to reason. Megalomania likewise claimed him for 
its own. It was even whispered that he meditated a 
‘“‘ Midlothian” electioneering campaign this autumn in 
which the Greeks would be depicted as Christian Crusaders 
and France cast for ‘‘ the villain of the piece.” Doubtless 
such ‘‘a stunt’ would have enabled our “ political strate- 
gist” to draw yet nearer to Berlin and relieve his German 
friends of yet another slice of Reparations. 


UNFORTUNATELY for the Coalition, or rather for its chief, 
because there was dissension on this as on every other 

question, the unfortunate Greeks could not 
ae stay the course.” It was only a question 
of time as to when they came to grief. Mr. Lloyd George, 
as usual, had misjudged every factor in the situation until 
the last second, and was taken completely by surprise by 
the swift and overwhelming triumph of the Kemalist forces 
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in the early days of September, to which the Greek armies 
were unable to offer even the semblance of resistance, and 
simply stampeded at incredible speed to the nearest sea- 
ports, where apparently adequate transport was held in 
readiness to take the troops home; and amidst much humilia- 
tion and no little horror the Greek Government is able to 
congratulate itself on saving the lives of Greek soldiers by a 
wonderful feat in embarkation. If only this triumph of 
organization had anticipated the débacle, Smyrna and much 
else might have been saved. We cannot affect surprise 
that the Greeks should ascribe their catastrophe to “ the 
impartiality ’’ of the Allies in effectively preventing Greece 
from executing her “‘ mandate” by establishing “ neutral 
zones,” which became “a recruiting ground for the enemy, 
and a centre from which Turkish bands conducted a series 
of raids on our lines of communication.” Such is the 
explanation given out by the Greek Minister in London to 
his distracted compatriots. Not the least drawback of 
Coalition policy, which consists in one set of Ministers facing 
one way and others another way, is that we put ourselves 
wrong with everybody, and make the name of Britain stink 
in the nostrils of those who deem themselves the victims 
of “ British hypocrisy” and “ British duplicity.” If the 
objective of a Welsh Premiership be the creation of universal 
odium for the country that tolerates him, we understand 
every manceuvre and every intrigue of Mr. Lloyd George. 
On any other hypothesis, his proceedings are ‘‘ Greek” to 
us. In hounding a small and exhausted nation into a war 
against Turkish Nationalism in the heart of Asia Minor, we 
were courting disgrace for ourselves and peril for Greece. 
Even a Coalition might have been expected to see so much, 
but this Coalition never sees anything. No colleague was 
man enough to oppose “the Greek mania” of the Prime 
Minister, of which many explanations are forthcoming, 
though none that is both adequate and agreeable. 


Ir we write strongly over this truly appalling affair it is 
because we feel that here is a wanton crime and blunder, 
for which Politicians are exclusively responsible, and for 
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which the criminals and blunderers should be punished, 
Lest our readers in distant places—who as British patriots 
: would prefer to uphold a British Gover. 
estien ofa ment at a crisis rather than repudiate it— 
Worshipper should feel that we have expressed our. 
selves with undue warmth on this crowning 
sin of Coalitionism, we would quote the verdict of a 
journal which has probably consecrated more eloquence to 
the hero-worship of Mr. Lloyd George than any con- 
temporary. There is hardly a great man in history to 
whom the Observer has not compared the Prime Minister 
at one time or another. Its praise has often offended 
by its fulsomeness. But this was too much for our long- 
suffering contemporary, and two columns entitled the 
“ Fruits of Folly’ * opened thus: 


There can be few Englishmen who do not recognize for their country in the 
Near Eastern crisis a masterpiece of humiliation. It is not only that the Treaty 
of Sévresisin ruins. It is that all can now perceive the crass folly of ever expect- 
ing that piece of porcelain (fit only for a museum) to survive even its first contact 
with an all-too-real world. It was an attempt at disposing of human fortunes 
which was bound to fail unless the sequence of cause and effect had been 
numbered among the miscellaneous casualties of the Great War. All geography 
declared against its expectation of life ; all history from Trajan to Tino said the 
same thing. It invited Greece to accept a responsibility utterly beyond her 
resources. It put spurs in the Turk’s flank without putting a bridle in his 
mouth, It subjected political loyalty to a strain which angels (let alone Allies) 
could scarcely have resisted. And it ensured for Great Britain the maximum of 
moral cost for a contrivance whose outcome could only be material damage. 
What our Government has accomplished in this sphere of activity has been to 
worsen the case of the Greek people and of the Christian minorities ; to increase 
the Turk’s enmity, while at the same time banishing his fears ; to irritate the 
entire Moslem world, including one-fifth of the population of our own Empire; 
and to inflict an immense depreciation upon the credit of British statesmanship. 
It is & mess, thorough mess, and a mess accompanied by no excuse, for which 
its authors ought not to blush most deeply. 


The Coalition has come to a pretty pass when Mr. Garvin 
invites Mr. Lloyd George “to blush.” 


INCREDIBLE as it seems, even with the fruits of his Greek 
fatuity literally hitting him in the eye, Mr. Lloyd George 
remained incorrigible. So far from taking the friendly 
suggestion of the Observer that he should “blush,” the} 

* See the Observer of September 17th 
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Prime Minister preferred to bluff it out and to exploit 
the crisis for his own purposes, only to bring another home- 
J made humiliation on himself, but not until 

: ogee he had inflicted further injury on British 
interests and compromised the Imperial 

Government throughout the Dominions. As usual, the Prime 
Minister had no difficulty in persuading a sufficiency of 
sycophants in the Cabinet to say “ditto” to him. With 
the active assistance of the swashbuckler on the Woolsack— 
who is credited with a desire to replace Lord Curzon as 
British Foreign Minister—and the moral support of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who can never resist a Birkenhead 
lead any more than the Lord Chancellor can resist any 
foolish Churchill lead—a mischievous document was issued 
in the name of the Cabinet which was interpreted by the 
world at large as indicating that Great Britain was spoiling 
for another war! This from the Government that has 
devoted four years to scraping our fighting services to 
the bone—whose chief lately enchanted a gathering of 
Free Churchmen by announcing the consecration of his 
remaining years to peace propaganda—and whose Press 
expends itself in vilifying the French for refusing to take 
the Germans to their bosoms as a preliminary to waiving 
all claim for Reparation. What made this pseudo declara- 
tion of war doubly scandalous was its publication without 
any consultation with the French Government—which had 
already agreed, in the interests of the Entente, to co-operate — 
with us in facing the new situation—and behind the back 
of our Foreign Minister. Doubtless it was calculated by 
the Chequers Cabal that as Lord Curzon had swallowed so 
many mortifications he would be prepared to endure yet 
another. But at last the worm turned. Lord Curzon 
insisted on an official repudiation of the Lloyd George- 
Birkenhead manifesto and proceeded to Paris to save the 
pitch which the marplots of Downing Street were evidently 
anxious to ‘“‘ queer.” Viscount Grey of Fallodon, who has 
every reason to remember what a dangerous man Mr. 


Lloyd George is in Foreign Affairs, intervened at the 


psychological moment with a public-spirited letter in The 
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Times (September 21st), which gained weight from the 
fact that it also represented his principal Liberal colleagues, 
The ex-Foreign Minister must have felt that he was back 
in 1914—once again sterilizing an anti-French intrigue of 
the Wizard—when he wrote: ‘“‘As one who has con- 
stantly urged that there can be no progress in European 
questions without co-operation between Britain and France, 
may I,in this crisis, again press this point?” The situation 
in the Near East would be “lost by separate action; it 
may be saved by real concert between Britain and France, 
in which Italy would probably join.” A few days pre- 
viously, as Viscount Grey reminded his readers, ‘‘ we were 
told that there was this concert between the British and 
French Governments.” Then “ our Government announced 
to the world a whole scheme of action, apparently without 
consultation with France. This was a terrible mistake.” 
In reply, France had withdrawn the French flag from 
Chanak. Now Lord Curzon has gone to Paris “it is 
believed as the exponent of a better policy—namely, that 
of agreement and not of separate action. Jf this be really 
so, let us support that policy ”—a timely pronouncement 
characteristic of its author which put a valuable spoke in 
the wheel of the Chequers conspirators. 


WE are never out of the wood under the Coalition, and 
shall never get out so long as it lasts. Its chief almost 
, invariably manages to double back into the 

— Curzon’s gonsest thicket. We cannot feel sanguine 

ictory 

on the present occasion, because it is uncer- 

tain whether Lord Curzon will stand to his guns. But 
for the time being, by an unwonted display of energy and 
independence—backed by an overwhelming body of British 
public opinion—Lord Curzon has succeeded in saving the 
Entente from the machinations of its enemies in the Cabinet, 
and as he must realize that he has everything to gain by 
firmness and everything to lose by wobbling, it is per 
missible to hope that the preliminary agreement for 4 
Conference laboriously evolved in Paris in conjunction with 
France and Italy will operate, as it is probably the best 
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that could have been done in this complicated and dismal 
crisis. That Mr. Lloyd George knows he has sustained a 
heavy diplomatic defeat, in which Lord Curzon has played 
@ prominent part, is self-evident from the ill-considered 
and ill-timed utterances that continue crackling from 
No. 10 Downing Street, whose occupant is anything but 
a good loser. We have only to contrast “the invitation to 
be sent to the Angora Government,” in the name of the 
Three Allies, with the bellicose demeanour of the Coalition, 
to appreciate how handsomely Lord Curzon has scored, and 
it is the very completeness of his success that makes us 
anticipate some reprisal by the vanquished. Unless the 
heads of the Turks have been completely turned by their 
facile victory over the Greeks, Mustapha Kemal will jump 
at the terms now offered, which give them substantially 
all they fought for. They are invited to a Conference 

including Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Rumania, | 
Yugo-slavia and Greece in order to conclude a definite Treaty 
of Peace between Turkey, Greece and the Allied Powers. 
Exit the Treaty of Sévres. The three Allied Governments 
(Great Britain, France, and Italy) express themselves 
favourable to Turkey’s desire to regain possession of Thrace 
as far as Maritza and Adrianople, provided that during 
the pourparlers the troops of the Angora Government do 
not penetrate into the zone of provisional neutrality. The 
three Governments declare themselves willing to support 
the allocation of these frontiers to Turkey on condition 
that the latter co-operates in establishing the Freedom of 
the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, 
under the League of Nations, which will also be responsible 
for the protection of minorities—there is to be demilitariza- 
tion of certain zones, in protection of Turkey’s interests and 
those of her neighbours. Turkey is likewise promised 
the privilege of entering the League of Nations, and what 
she may value even more—the possession of Constantinople. 
The only concession asked of the Turks in return is an 
undertaking not to send, either before or during the Con- 
ference, any troops into the provisionally neutral zone, 
and not to cross the Straits or the Sea of Marmora. Our 
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readers will know whether the Turks have sufficient sense 
to accept these terms, or whether some De Valera or 
Bolshevik element in or behind Angora prefers anarchy, 


INTERNATIONAL Conferences are at a heavy discount, 
because they have almost invariably left any problems 
they have tackled in a worse state than 
they were. Such gatherings usually provide 
arenas for the antics of politicians manceuvring 
for position in their various Parliaments. So when we 
declare that the Marquess Curzon has achieved a signal 
diplomatic triumph in Paris by talking the French Govern- 
ment into yet another Conference, we only mean that it 
is a triumph over the fire-eaters of Downing Street, 
A decision to confer is no decision at all—it merely 
means that nothing has been settled, that everything is 
in the melting-pot. We are told, however, that this 
Conference is less likely to fail than its predecessors, because 
M. Poincaré wisely stipulates that it should not be a con- 
ference of Prime Ministers, but of Foreign Ministers 
accompanied by their experts. This would be a Conference 
such as in old days—before Welsh Wizards created new 
Heavens, new Earths and new Hells—periodically regulated 
outstanding international difficulties. The present. situa- 
tion is far too grave for the alarums and excursions cf 
Amateur Diplomats who improvise brilliant short cuts 
to the nearest impasse and then leave their unhappy victims 
to stew in their own juice. If all Wizards could be effectually 
warned off the course, there might be some chance of 4 
Conference arriving at some workable solution of the crucial 
problem of which Constantinople is the key. But we are 
sceptical as to the possibility of any important gathering 
being allowed to occur without the intrusion of our Prime 
Minister, whose presence invariably spells disaster from the 
Allied point of view. His ineptitude, coupled with the 
feebleness of his colleagues in knuckling down to him on 
every occasion, is mainly responsible for the present. chaos. 
Lord Curzon has hitherto been one of our worst, because 
among our weakest Foreign Ministers. Is he capable of 
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retrieving British Foreign Policy from 10 Downing Street ? 
Or will he once more be outwitted by the Wizard? Time 
will show. 


We have as profound distrust of Amateur Strategists as 
of Amateur Diplomats—confirmed by every experience in 

: the Great War, which they would infallibly 
Those “Little have lost had they had their way. Among 
rome the most dangerous of the tribe is Mr. 
Winston Churchill, of whom one of his present colleagues 
made the brilliant remark in reference to his Antwerp, 
Gallipoli and other adventures: “The trouble with Win- 
ston is that he has not yet been able to make up his mind 
whether to immortalize himself as a Nelson or as a 
Napoleon.” The Amateur Strategists of Britain, as Napoleon 
observed, had one nostrum, namely, to distribute our forces in 
“little packets,” which are futile for any operations except 
being mopped up. We have no means of knowing who is 
responsible for the decision to maintain a small unsup- 
ported British force on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, 
which is regarded as a challenge to the Turkish Nationalist 


Army, flushed by their triumph over the Greeks. If it be 


a strictly military decision for which soldiers of the calibre 
of Lord Plumer, Sir Charles Harington and Lord Cavan are 
prepared to assume responsibility, well and good. But if 
it be one of those mixed political and military decisions 
into which soldiers are occasionally manceuvred by crafty 
politicians with other fish to fry, it is anything but good. 
We observe that the French, who have never believed in 
“little packets,” hastened to withdraw their exiguous 
forces from the neutral zones of Asia Minor the moment 
there was any risk of conflict. Ditto the Italians. Marshal 
Foch is semi-officially quoted in Paris as declaring that 
the serious occupation of Chanak, let alone other places 
on the Asiatic coast, would necessitate a large Allied army 
such as is not forthcoming. This renders our action 
decidedly disquieting. It is all the more unintelligible 
because Admirals Earl Beatty and Grasset are quoted as 
agreeing that the Allied navies could prevent the Kemalist 
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troops from crossing the Straits into Europe. Lord Curzon, 
we are told, met French apprehensions as to a possible 
collision between the British Army and Kemalist “ Irregy. 
lars” by affirming our intention to remain at Chanak 
“come what may.” Is this a military or a political deci- 
sion? Is it Amateur or Professional Strategy ? What is 
our objective, what is our policy ?. Echo answers “‘ What ?” 
to this, as to a good many other questions. 


THE Morning Post seeks to penetrate the mystery that 
bewilders Britons all over the world. ‘Upon whose 
e advice,” it inquires, did our Prime Minister 
Pa . hose put so much money on an obvious loser as 

the Greece of Constantine? Although he 
has as usual confabulated with the Labour Party—whose 
ignorance makes them an easy prey to any form of propa- 
ganda—Mr. Lloyd George has not condescended to enlighten 
the country as to the origin of this débacle of our prestige 
which impels Mr. Garvin to demand blushes from His 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Morning Post appositely recalls 
a speech made by the late Sir Henry Wilson last spring 
at a Die Hard meeting at Caxton Hall (May 9th), in 
which he asked this question : 


I wonder on whose advice the Prime Minister and his Cabinet have for three 
years been backing the Greeks against the Turks. 


As he had been at the heart of the Government during 
that period, the ex-Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
should have been able to answer his own question better 
than most of us. He continued: 


I do not know how it is, that all these last three years our Government 
—but I think more especially the Prime Minister—have been backing the 
Greeks against the Turks. I do not think it was on the advice of the Foreign 
Office. If so, the Foreign Office has completely changed its mind. I do not 
know if it was on the advice of the India Office and the Viceroy of India. I 
doubt it, from what Mr. Montagu put into the Press over it. I do not know 
if it was on the advice of the Colonial Minister. I doubt it. I do not know 


if it was on the advice of the head of the people in Mesopotamia, or Egypt, or 
Constantinople, or Palestine, and I rather doubt if it was oa the advice of 
the War Office. 
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The speaker, be it remembered, had only left the War 
Office a few weeks previously. The Morning Post couples 
with this disclosure the famous outburst of Mr. Montagu 
at Cambridge (March 11th), when, having lost his job, he 
had no motive for camouflaging the facts. 


Well (said Mr. Montagu), I have been pleading, arguing, cajoling, urging 
against the Prime Minister’s policy in the East ever since the Peace Conference. 
I have never been able to understand from what motive his pro-Greek policy 
was dictated. Pro-Greek it is called! I do not believe it is in the interests 
of the Greeks. I do not know in whose interests it is. I am certain it is 
calamitous to the British Empire. Well, I suppose one day we shall understand 
the motive. 


Probably our two authorities agreed in little, but they 
were agreed that the pro-Greek policy was emphatically 
Lloyd-Georgian and that it was not undertaken in any 
British interest. ‘‘ He was sure,” said Sir Henry Wilson, 
“that it was not kindness to egg on the Greeks to recapture 
Asia Minor or to egg on the Jews to govern the Arabs.” 
Was this another case of a hidden hand such as has made 
our Coalition pro-German and anti-French? From the 
Greek point of view it was ruinous, and we doubt whether 
in the long run any Welshman will gain by it. Indeed, as 
we go to press there is a rumour that Mr. Lloyd George 
may throw up the sponge. There would be many a dry 


’ eye in this eventuality. 


WE have long regretted that the Overseas Dominions play 
so small a part in shaping British Foreign Policy, which 
concerns them no less than the people of 
the Mother Country. When we are at peace 
they are at peace. When we go to war they go to war and 
must go to war, whether they like it or no. When British 
interests are threatened, Canada, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand are threatened. When the times are 
critical and Downing Street needs moral and other assist- 
ance, British statesmen claim the support of the Dominion 
Governments. But how much are these consulted between 
whiles? How far are Dominion interests considered in 
Downing Street ? To what extent are Dominion statesmen 
VOL, LXxx 12 


Dominions 
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kept in touch with the views and policy of the so-called 
“Tmperial Government”? We believe that a true answer 
to these questions would reveal a lamentable state of things, 
and one equally detrimental to home and Colonial interests, 
In a word, there is no Imperial policy whatsoever. The 
Coalition Despot gives little thought to any Dominion 
interest, nor is any Dominion statesman effectively con- 
sulted or even allowed to know what is going on. The 
classic instance was the exclusion of Mr. Hughes, the 
Australian Prime Minister, from the deplorable discussions 
at Versailles that preceded the Armistice arrangements in 
the autumn of 1918, when virtually “the pass was sold.” 
Mr. Hughes was in England at the time, and had wisely 
taken the precaution to apprise the Secretariat of the War 
Cabinet of his movements, but as the latter feared that 


such a colleague might prove reluctant to endorse the follies | 


then being perpetrated, he was only presented with a fait 
accompli which he might “take or leave.” From that day 
to this Dominion statesmen have had substantially no say 
in Imperial affairs, though, as all the world knows, they 
were accorded the dubious privilege of attaching their 
signatures to the Treaty of Versailles, in the construction 
of which few of them played more than a nominal part. 


Ir would not be fair to hold the British Government ex- 
clusively responsible for the detachment of the Dominions 

towards the more important of the World's 
yee affairs. But indubitably Downing Street has 

done nothing to discourage it. On the con- 
trary, it has encouraged it so that the “‘ Home Government” 
might enjoy a free hand. This system would work fairly 
well, given the requisite statesmanship in London, but at 
a time when the statesman has been replaced by the 
politician—who, moreover, glories in being a politician and 
despises Statecraft—it works damnably. Even the most 
distant Dominions are dimly conscious that something is 
wrong. We go so far as to say that the British Empire 
cannot carry on indefinitely on the present plan, which 
involves Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders, as 
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well as ourselves, in one mess after another. However 
much Colonials may shut their eyes and imagine that the 
Mother Country alone is “put in the soup” by Coalition 
ineptitude, something suddenly happens to shock their 
equanimity and to disturb their provincialism, as it has 
previously upset the insularity of that excessive number of 
Englishmen who fondly and foolishly believe that “ Foreign 
Affairs” do not concern them and can be safely left to 
“the Government,” which, as we all must now see, is 
destitute of any Foreign Policy and lives from hand to 
mouth, trusting to ‘“‘ improvisation” to dispose of anything 
that may turn up. If we may be allowed to say so, the 
Colonial Press — notably, the leading ‘‘ mugwumpish ” 
journals of Australia, which still admire Lloyd-Georgism 
and denounce his home critics who are fighting for national 


and Imperial interests and the decencies of public life— 


will be compelled to revise their present self-complacent 
attitude. They must wake up and educate their readers 
to the necessity of Australia playing her part in Imperial 
Peace Politics as in Imperial War Politics. They must 
force their politicians, in and out of office, to take a sus- 
tained and serious interest in International Affairs, which 
are their affairs no less than ours, and because the time 
has long gone by when they could safely allow these world 
problems to remain the monopoly of stay-at-home states- 
men, who know little or nothing of the British Empire, 
for which some of them care less. There is a certain type 
of “pathetic contentment” which is equally dangerous 
to those who enjoy the benefit of it as to those who suffer 
from it. We could do with a strong, stiff dose of robust 
Colonial common sense in Downing Street, such as we have 
not had since Mr. Hughes’s stimulating visit in 1916. 


Tur Greek débicle and the menace of a combination of 
Kemalism, Bolshevism and Germanism has once more, 
after a considerable interval, brought the 
Dominions into the foreground of inter- 
national politics. Inter-imperial communication is now- 
adays so imperfect—the British Press has become so 
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negligent of its duties towards the Overseas Empire—that 
it is far from easy for anyone in London to form any 
conception as to opinion in Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
or New Zealand. We gather that directly the Home 
Government found itself in the morass of its own making 
an 8.0.8. appeal went forth to the Dominions, which, up 
to that moment, had not been so much as officially informed 
that there was any “crisis” in the Near East or any 
eventuality that might possibly affect them, still less any 
chance of their military co-operation being required. What 
a comment on present Imperial procedure, which we under- 
stood was to be overhauled and transformed after the war, 
under the auspices of the Pundits and High-brows of the 
Round Table, who, however, prefer Empire-breaking to any 
form of Constructive Imperialism. It is unquestionably a 
compliment that the Dominions should be invited to assist in 
** keeping the Turk in his proper place,” though the summons 
was somewhat abrupt and calculated to embarrass Demo- 
cratic Governments confronted by formidable local Oppo- 
sitions eager to exploit any blunder. We note, for instance, 
that the Leader of the Labour Party in Australia, Mr. 
Charlton, complained, when a proposal to support British 
action was presented to the House of Representatives by 


Mr. Hughes (Commonwealth Prime Minister), that the | 


information received from Downing Street was altogether 
“inadequate and unsatisfactory. It was impossible for 
the House to judge the merits on such material.” He 
added: “If we are going to fight for the Empire, it is a 
fair thing that the Empire should take us into its con- 
fidence.” And so say all of us. That is precisely what 
the present régime refrains from doing. 


DowninG STREET usually relies on its “ Dope Press” to, 


hypnotize the public into applauding whatever it proposes. 
a We at home are allowed to know no more of 
Coalition Foreign Policy than Mr. Charlton 
and his friends—we only know that it is incomprehensible. 
We cannot guess who pulls the strings unless it be some 
gang of International Jews, or some cabal of sublimated 
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prigs. It is common knowledge that since the Armistice 
the British Foreign Office has been virtually eliminated 
from Foreign Affairs, which have been transferred to the 
opposite side of Downing Street and made the private and 
particular perquisite of the Prime Minister. Not a few 
intelligent observers ascribe the anarchy that confronts 
us everywhere to the idiosyncrasies of Amateur Diplomacy. 
This explains the effort of inspired journalism when the 
last crash came to advertise the discarded Foreign Office 
as being in effective control of Foreign Policy—a suggestion 
as truthful as the companion falsehood in the same columns 
that the Prime Minister trusts “‘the experts’! The 
Dominions are clearly bewildered by the bolt from the 
blue that has fallen upon them, and though the Coalition 
Cabinet may officially express satisfaction ‘‘ with the sup- 
port accorded to it, not only in this country, but in the 
Dominions,”’ we cannot detect much evidence of enthu- 
siasm in the interrogative attitude of the latter, who don’t 
know where they are any more than we do, or than do 
His Majesty’s Ministers, who within a few days chopped 
and changed several times. Mr. Hughes is naturally 
anxious that Australia should play her part worthily at 
any Imperial crisis, but he is puzzled as to what is expected 
of him; while the Canadian Prime Minister (Mr. Mackenzie 
King) allowed it to transpire that his Government was 
without the information pre-requisite to the summoning 
of a special Session of the Canadian Parliament; while 
General Smuts, we may be sure, as an assistant draftsman 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, will decline to 
move without a mandate from Geneva. Needless to say, 
New Zealand is, as always, splendid in its zeal to support 
the common Imperial cause, which we observe no one in 
New Zealand indicates any anxiety to rechristen “the 
cause of the Commonwealth of Nations known as the British 
Empire”? after the manner of the Coalition. Not a few 
Colonials innocently imagined that the League of Nations 
had been created to cope with such a situation as now 
confronts us, but its more ambitious members were too 
preoccupied in preparing for a millennium of disarmament 
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to concern themselves with anything so commonplace as 
actual warfare, such as now threatens to spread westwards 
from Asia Minor. 


WE must remain vigilantly on guard against those amiable 
but misleading American tourists who, in the enthusiasm 
WW inspired by a first or a last glimpse of Europe 
Tourists are apt to hazard prophecies as to the 

probable action of their Government at any 
given crisis that have no chance whatsoever of fulfilment. 
To hear some of them talk one might imagine that the 


United States was quivering with excitement from San | 


Francisco to New York over the Greek disaster and the 
menace to the freedom of the Dardanelles, whereas 
not one American out of every thousand as much as glances 
at that part of his paper which deals with this affair. 
European problems are mere pawns in American politics. 
To that extent they interest Party Politicians at Washington, 
but they have no interest whatsoever for those who are 
called “‘the plain people,” and the notion that the United 
States will contribute anything beyond printers’ ink to 
the present embroglio is on the face of it absurd. Naturally, 
Wilsonian Democrats make what capital they can out of 
a development which they ascribe to the refusal of the 
Republican Party to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Senate’s rejection of the League of Nations. Had 
U.S.A. been a full and active member of the Geneva Duma 
—so runs the Democratic legend—none of these misfor- 
tunes would have occurred. To this irate Republicans 
retort that everything now transpiring in the Near East 
is a vindication of the wisdom of President Harding and 
Senator Lodge in declining to allow America to be “en- 
tangled” in European affairs, as she must have been had 
the Covenant been ratified. It is not for us to pronounce 
between these opposing views. Englishmen are only con- 
cerned to “ write off” the United States at this particular 
juncture, as there is no prospect whatsoever of her taking 


any hand in the game. President Harding might con- | 


ceivably send “an observer” to some International Con- 
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ference. Otherwise, American assistance will be confined 
to exhortation, rebuke, criticism and probably denunciation 
of whatever John Bull may elect to do or to abstain from 
doing. If we opposed Kemal and Co. we should doubtless 
be accused of “‘ grabbing the Straits”; if we did nothing, 
we should be charged with “deserting the Greeks” and 
“turing our backs on Christianity.” “‘ Whatever Great 
Britain does is wrong” is the working maxim of most 
American journalists, as well as no small proportion of 
American politicians. 


THE preceding page was barely written before the Washing- 
ton Government announced its Near Eastern policy in 
Explicit terms so explicit as to leave no loophole for 

controversy. We do not for a moment 
criticize the decision of President Harding, which we fully 
appreciate and which, moreover, closely accords with 
our expectations. But we do criticize the correspondents 
of British Journals in U.S.A., who make it their business 
to misinform the British Public upon probable American 
action, likewise those Americans in Europe who are always 
giving us the wrong tip. Let us be grateful to the White 
House for knocking a lot of nonsense on the head. The 
United States, whose last President was allowed to entangle 
Europe in the League of Nations, takes no official interest 
whatsoever in the fate of any community, whether Christian 
or Infidel, in any part of the Near East, and does not care 
“ared cent ’? whether Turks, Greeks, Bolshevists, Bulgarians 
or Germans hold Constantinople and control the Dardanelles. 
That is the plain English of the “outline” of American 
policy semi-officially issued on September 19th, to the no 
small chagrin of those optimists who were preparing ecstatic 
cables on the thesis: ‘‘ America with us as usual.” This docu- 
ment gives no countenance to legends spread by Wilsonian 
Democrats that “the United States is coming round to 
the League of Nations.” According to the American Govern- 
ment, which ought to know, the United States is doing 
the exact opposite. It is not merely moving away from 
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the League of Nations. It is abandoning every form of 
international co-operation. 

The United States will send no additional warships to the Dardanelles and 
no troops or marines to Asia Minor or Constantinople, and will scrupulously 
avoid any action which might carry even the slightest appearance of participation 
in offensive or defensive measures. The President desires it to be known that 
he can conceive of no eventuality which would induce him to change this 


attitude. If war comes in which former Allies of the United States are concerned 
Mr. Harding insists that it will be Europe’s war. 


TuatT is frank, not to say brutal. How will our esteemed 
contemporary the Spectator explain away a declaration 
“The Best which makes blood look somewhat thinner 
People” than water? All that the United States 

“is prepared to do in the Near East is to 
provide adequately for the relief of its citizens, whether 
native or naturalized, whose position is endangered by 
the Turkish advance, and to participate in any programme 
of relief which European Governments may adopt.” We 
are fully prepared to receive indignant protests from valued 
private correspondents on the other side against our “ mis- 
interpretation’ of America’s attitude, as also to learn 
that “the best thought of the best people” is by no means 
reflected in this “crude and hasty” communiqué—that 
Ministers of all denominations and Christians generally 
are “‘ aghast at the abdication of responsibility on the part 
of our President,” etc., etc. We can well believe it. Such 
a statement must be anathema to a certain number of 
thinking, travelling, well-informed Americans who hoped 
to see their country playing a prominent part in the comity 
of nations, but unfortunately these select circles are 
politically impotent—those “best people,” of whom we 
hear so much and whom we profoundly respect, don’t 
count. If we wish to know what U.S.A. is likely to do— 
which for practical purposes is all that matters to foreigners 
—we must study the President and Congress. There is 
every reason to suppose that—unlike President Wilson 
during the Peace Conference in Paris—President Harding 
is at one with Congress in his present policy. The Allies 
can therefore make their own plans without any inter- 
ference from Washington. There is nothing to weep over. 
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Taz Americans are more easily drawn than any other 
people on the planet. It suffices for some preposterous 
; statement to be ascribed by some irrespon- 
a, sible interviewer to any prominent European, 
and forthwith the entire American Press— 

and if we may believe the Press, the whole American 
people—immediately “see red,” and would, if they could, 
incontinently hand the offender over to the tender mercies 
of Chief Justice Lynch. No one stops to inquire whether 
there is any serious ground for supposing that any such 
statement had ever been made. Instantly the episode is 
magnified into “an incident” in which excited Senators 
and outraged Ministers take a hand, and all the ponderous 
machinery of semi-officialism is set in motion to rebut 
“the attack’? on American honour. The latest victim of 
the super-suspiciousness and hypersensitiveness of the 
Great Republic is Mr. Rudyard Kipling—one of the few 
men of genius in either Hemisphere and one peculiarly 
incapable of “‘ talking through his hat.” One of those enter- 
prising ladies with a facility for penmanship who flit from 
one community to another informed a New York news- 
paper that in the course of an “interview” Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling had made several unflattering comments on the 
United States’ réle in the war, and until the text was 
forthcoming it was arguable that, just as Homer nodded, 
so the author of Plain Tales from the Hills might have said 
something better left unsaid. But when the verba ipsissima 
oi this apocryphal “interview” were at last produced, we 
were all much relieved at the convincing absence of the 
unmistakable ‘‘ Kipling touch’ from this singularly crude 
performance, and no one was surprised when the “ inter- 
view” was categorically repudiated by the interviewed. 
There could be nothing more unprofitable than reproaches 
and recriminations among the Allies and Associates of the 
Great War, none of whom could have attained the glorious 
victory of 1918 without the others’ assistance, while we are 
all to blame for allowing ideologues and intriguers to convert 
the magnificent achievement of our Fighting Men into the 
dust and ashes that now confront us everywhere. English- 
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men are in no position to cast the contumelious stone at 
the Washington Government for ruining the Treaty of 
Versailles, because the British Government was particeps 
criominis. Without the support of Mr. Lloyd George, Presi- 
dent Wilson would have been powerless. Without President 
Wilson’s backing, Lloyd-Georgism would have been paralysed 
and M. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, would have 
been master of the situation, to the immeasurable advantage 
of the United States and Great Britain as well as France, 


Mr. RupyarpD imaginary aspersions on American 
honour have had an interesting sequel which almost recon- 
ciles us to the liberties taken with his 
name. It drew M. Clemenceau from his 
retirement with the gallant announcement 
that he intended to cross the Atlantic in order to clear 
up the misconceptions under which American public opinion 
labours concerning the European situation and the atti- 
tude and policy of France. This declaration naturally 
provoked great enthusiasm among the ex-Prime Minister’s 
followers, partly because they believe his tour must serve 
the national cause, partly because they interpret it as 
indicating the imminent return of “the Tiger” to active 
public life. All the friends who have enjoyed the privilege 
of seeing M. Clemenceau this year have been immensely 
impressed by his vitality—his eighty years sit very lightly 
on him. Englishmen of every persuasion will bid him 
God-speed in his self-appointed task as a Missionary of 
France. He will describe things as they are—he will 
attack no one, he will reproach no one; and unless the 
American mind be hermetically sealed against argument, 
a man of M. Clemenceau’s irresistible personality, animated 
by his perfervid patriotism and gifted with an eloquence 
that is unapproached by any contemporary, is bound to 
make a certain impression. But the atmosphere of the 
United States is so vastly different from what most Euro- 
peans imagine—the omnipotent Middle West so self-centred 
and self-contained—that such an enterprise by any other 
foreigner would be foredoomed to failure—it would at best 
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be a succés destime. To “ Tigers,” however, all things 
are possible, and M. Clemenceau’s life has been so full of 
surprises that he may astonish the world anew. At the 
worst, he can only do good by pleading the cause of France 
across the Atlantic. 


Ir is officially announced that the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir Robert Horne) will visit the United 
; States this Autumn, as head of a Delegation 
am Sry to discuss the arrangements for funding the 
British debt to the United States. So many 

gaffes have already been perpetrated by our “ great, wise 
and eminent”? in this unfortunate affair, that we cannot 
help fearing yet another fiasco. First we had the deplorable 
arrangement by which British credit was placed uncon- 
ditionally at the mercy of the United States, without any 
precautions or reservations. This blunder has hung like 
a millstone round our necks ever since. To be liable 
“on demand” to produce 4,000,000,000 dollars—which, 
at the old pre-war rate of exchange represented nearly 
£850,000,000, and to-day, of course, substantially more— 
is a demoralizing position. Nor was it bettered when 
unthinking British Ministers—the debtors—hinted at the 
waiver of the debt to President Wilson—trustee of the 
creditors—as though any Washington Government could 
forgo such an asset. It was worsened when leading British 
bankers—possessed of more eloquence than sense—crossed 
the Atlantic and elaborately explained to American audiences 
that the repayment of this debt would be disastrous to the 
United States. Such flap-doodle may “go down” among 
International Financiers in the City of London, who would 
simultaneously persuade the British people that England 
would be ruined if Germany paid our war costs. It only 
provoked ridicule in U.S.A., and hardened the determination 
of the Americans to exact the uttermost farthing from us. 
We sincerely hope that Sir Robert Horne may profit by 
the blunders of his predecessors, and avoid the pitfalls 
into which they fell; that he will abstain from all post- 
Prandial sentimentalism and rigidly confine himself to the 
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business in hand, viz., the funding of this blessed debt, 
All that the Americans on their side are called upon to 
do, is to inform us whether they prefer to be paid in gold 
or in goods, and to indicate the date and place of such 
payment. Germany could provide the entire amount with- 
out “turning a hair’’—she owes us immeasurably more, 
and we trust that Sir Robert Horne’s visit to the United 
States may “ginger him up” into insisting that, while 
Britain pays what she owes to her Associates, she means 
to get her dues from her enemies. 


Nort the least depressing factor in any grave political crisis 
nowadays is the conspicuous absence of character and 

judgment from British Councils. It was not 
ee always so. In old days, and even in fairly 
recent times, the public were entitled to place considerable 
confidence in one or other of the responsible statesmen 
who assembled to consider any acute national or inter- 
national problem. Whether in agreement with their con- 
clusions or not, the Man in the Street could at any rate go 
about his business secure in the conviction that “ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers’? would at least approach the subject 
with some degree of public spirit and some desire to reach 
a solution conforming with one or other aspect of British in- 
terests. Gladstones, Salisburys, Devonshires, W. H. Smiths, 
Goschens, Chamberlains and others were not exclusively 
“careerists.”” They could envisage political problems 
from some other than their own personal standpoint. But 
when we read of contemporary week-ends at Chequers, 
and realize that the fate of the world—civilized and un- 
civilized—is being settled by the Welsh Wizard and his 
congenial companions, we are not ashamed to say that we 
literally tremble for the future of mankind. Subsequent 


announcements of the results of these picnics usually confirm } 


one’s worst apprehensions. Indeed, how could it be other 
wise, when Coalition policy depends for its foresight on the 
Prime Minister, for its integrity on the Viscount Birkenhead, 
for its consistency on Mr. Winston Churchill, and for its 
imagination on Sir Laming Worthington Evans? ven 
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when Ministerial week-enders are reinforced by Sir Robert 
Horne and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, we can only feel that 
the Despot commands the support of yet two more ciphers, 
neither of whom could be persuaded to say “ Bo” to any 
goose-like proposition that emanated from their host, whose 
equipment for dealing with international affairs is distinctly 
below that of ex-President Wilson, who at least ‘‘ meant 
well,” which, pace our esteemed contemporary the Spectator, 
is more than can be said of Mr. Lloyd George. 


A rew weeks ago everything appeared to be shaping towards 
an imminent General Election—the Quidnuncs being only 

: ¥ divided as to whether it would come in the 
Digeelation first or second half of November. The Prime 
Minister had his ear glued firmly to the ground while his 
agents were busily exploring the prospects and possibilities 
of a “snap.” Downing Street realized that the longer the 
evil day was postponed the worse would be the rout of 
the Coalition of All-the-Talents and Most-of-the-Virtues. 
At the same time, there was nothing exhilarating in the 
immediate outlook, and some Ministers appreciated what 
is patent to everyone who is not a Minister, namely, that 
the Government had long outstayed its welcome and that 
no “ tactics ’’ could save its bacon. Ministerial “‘ pessimists ” 
naturally favoured delaying a Dissolution which inevitably 
involved their official demise. To the man in possession 
“the sweets of office’’ are attractive beyond the conception 
of any outsider. The Prime Minister oscillated between two 
moods—sometimes inclining towards immediate action, and 
sometimes funking that ordeal. He was casting about for 
some popular catchword to rival the famous slogans of 
1918: “Hang the Kaiser” and “Make Germany Pay.” 
By a lavish sale of titles on Coalition Liberal account, the 
Lloyd-Georgeites were better equipped for electioneering 
than any other Party. All that was needed was acry. As 
“Down with Germany” had been so brilliantly successful 
on the previous occasion, possibly “ Down with France ” 
might work, as it would appeal to all Defeatists—whether 
University “ Unionist”? members, Radical or Labour poli- 
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ticians, and Pacifists generally, who persuade themselves 
that the Millennium would now be with us but for the 
“unreasonableness”” and “imperialism” of the French, 
who actually demand that Germany shall make good the 
damage she wantonly and malignantly inflicted on her 
neighbour during the Great War! Anti-French propaganda, 
as we pointed out in our opening page, was in full flood 
throughout the Lloyd-Georgian Press, France being held 
up morning and evening to general obloquy by journalists 
in closest touch with 10 Downing Street, when all of a 
sudden the débacle in the Near East compelled our 
Francophobes to execute one of those volte faces in which 
Coalition scribes are practised. For the moment Dis- 
solution is “ off,’ but it may be “on” any day the 
Prime Minister believes he stands to gain by it. 


In tribal Ireland murder remains the one flourishing industry, 
and robbery the occupation of the only effective section of 
: the populace. The prestige of assassination 
— may be gathered from the fact that no sem- 
blance of effort has been made to bring to 

book the murderers of Michael Collins, although, according 
to our Dope Press, that worthy was “a popular idol.” 
Over his death Coalition Ministers shed more tears than 
they had been able to spare for all the devoted British 
officers and men foully done to death in their service and 
by their fault. There has not been so muchas an inquiry into 
the circumstances of Michael Collins’s death, possibly because 
the Free Staters felt they had no right to resent the treat- 
ment they had accorded to many others, or because it was 
discovered that the.“ popular idol” had been betrayed to 
his enemies by his own “ friends,” who were privy to the 
ambush in which he fell. Such is the psychology of this 
charming people, who are now governing themselves 
“according to Irish ideas,’ and awaiting a favourable 
moment to bring Ulster under the same dispensation as 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught already enjoy. It is 
freely whispered that the sudden and somewhat suspicious 
death of Mr. Arthur Griffith was not due to natural causes, 
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but that he fell a victim to poison. This would not surprise 
us in the least, as he had bitter enemies determined to get 
rid of him, who stick at nothing. Under the circumstances 
such medical ‘‘ explanations” of his untoward death as 
have been forthcoming leave us stone cold. There was no 
room for a man of the late President’s mentality in tribal 
Irish civilization, so he had to go. Meanwhile De Valera 
remains at large, and presumably Erskine Childers, though 
the latter is somewhat at a discount since he was formally 
arraigned as “an agent provocateur” of the British Govern- 
ment on the authority of the defunct Collins. As a witty 
Irshman—in the days when Irishmen were still witty— 
keenly observed, ‘‘ My countrymen sincerely and honestly 
believe things they know to be untrue.” That Erskine 
Childers is employed by the British Government to queer 
the Irish pitch is precisely the sort of fable that would go 
down in Kerry. The failure of the Free State to repress 
“the Republicans’ may be measured by the reiterated 
rumours in Dublin of an impending “deal” between the 
nonentities who now occupy the places of Griffith and 
Collins with the ubiquitous De Valera. Downing Street is 
too pre-occupied with possible “‘ massacres” in Asia Minor 
to give heed to the plight of our helpless Loyalists nearer 
home, of which Lord Lansdowne gives a pathetic and graphic 
picture in a letter to The Times (September 25th), describing 
the gutting of his beautiful house at Derreen by the Bashi 
Bazouks of Sinn Fein. 


Tuanxs to the pluck and persistence of the Duke of 
Northumberland, a flood of light is being cast into 
Ent that Augean Stable called the ‘“‘ Honours 
Shaw Mr. System.” There should at last be some 

chance of cleansing this hideous scandal, 
not that we anticipate any substantial result from the 
advisory Royal Commission—predominantly composed of 
politicians—by which the Prime Minister sought at the 
fag end of last Session to placate public opinion. Even if 


its members meant business they could effect little, owing 


to their carefully circumscribed reference. It is rather to 
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the efforts of independent outsiders and to the growing 
popular resentment against Corruption that we look if 
British politics are to escape the fate of South American 
States. Until the Duke of Northumberland opened offensive 
operations, Party Leaders could always ride off on the 
pretext that the allegations were ‘“ vague,” that “ nothing 
was proved,” and that “ they, personally, had no knowledge 
whatsoever of any shady transaction, and didn’t believe 
that any cheque had ever bought any honour,” etc., etc, 
This cock will no longer fight. The charges are definite, 
detailed, and uncontradicted. It is evident that Agencies 
exist for the marketing of titles, and that bargains are 
sought and struck for the benefit of the secret Party funds 
—some percentage of which, in the absence of audit, may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be embezzled by some 
of those engaged in this nefarious traffic. It was a veritable 
bombshell that the Duke of Northumberland discharged 
in the Morning Post at the end of August (August 28th) 
by publishing a circumstantial account of negotiations 
between a certain Mr. Shaw—whose good faith as a Coalition 
Agent is not impugned—and two gentlemen, who at need 
will publicly testify. On March 16, 1922, Mr. Shaw wrote 
as follows in identical terms to two gentlemen residing in 
different parts of England : 


36, WILTON-PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 1. 
March 16, 1922. 


Dear Srr,—I am requested to place before you a social matter of a very 
confidential nature which it is thought may be of interest to you. Will you 
kindly let me know whether you can suggest a meeting within the next few days 
in London or elsewhere ? 

I cannot put more in a letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. Suaw. 


P.S.—In case you might care to find out who I am, I am well known to 
eee of eee 


The gentleman mentioned in the postscript is a very well-known and highly 
respected baronet. 

One of the gentlemen who received this letter replied that he could not 
give Mr. Shaw an interview at an early date, upon which Mr. Shaw replied 
as follows: 
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36, WILTON-PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 1. 
March 20, 1922. 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter. I am sorry you are not coming 
south before April 3rd. Perhaps after you have seen —— he might be able 
to guess the reason why I have written to you. 

In the event of your being interested, April 3rd might be too late, but I 
could let you know in the course of a day or two, if it is at all necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. SHaw. 


On receipt of this letter he had an interview with the above-mentioned 
baronet, who informed him that the matter referred to in Mr. Shaw’s letter 
was the offer of an honour, for which he would have to pay some £40,000. That 
was the end of the matter, so far as he was concerned. 


The other gentleman, who received Mr. Shaw’s letter of March 16th, called 
on Mr. Shaw himself. This is his account of the interview: 


He (Mr. Shaw) commenced the conversation by telling me that he farmed 
2,000 acres of his own land, and that he was running a horse in the Derby. 
He then went on to say that my name had been mentioned to him as a suit- 
able person for a baronetcy, and if I agreed he could get it done in an hour. 
I presume he meant put on the list. He said the Government would not 
last very long, and that when Mr. Lloyd George went to the country he 
wanted funds for contesting certain seats, etc. He did not mention the 
amount, because I very quickly told him what I thought about it. 

In the course of the interview Mr. Shaw also gave the 


above-mentioned Baronet as a reference. 


Tae Duke of Northumberland, who is scrupulously careful 
on matters of fact, and is consequently never caught 
Unknown tripping, was happily in a position to declare 
that “In the event of Mr. Shaw denying 
the truth of these statements, both these gentlemen are 
prepared to come forward publicly and support them.” 
He followed this up by appositely recalling Lord Crawford’s 
asseveration in the House of Lords that “So far as the 
Government are concerned no such authorization has been 
given,” in response to the Duke’s inquiry as to “ whether 
the Government had within the past six months authorized 
any person to make a direct offer of an Honour in exchange 
for a money payment.” At the time of this inquiry some 
persons regarded this as a somewhat ingenuous proceeding, 
inviting the inevitable Ministerial reply, but its pertinence 
is now apparent. The Duke concluded his letter to the 
Morning Post by urging Mr. Shaw to make a clean breast 
of the whole transaction. 
VOL. LXXX 13 
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There can surely be no doubt in any reasonable mind that Mr. Shaw, however 
questionable the transaction might be, was acting in perfect good faith and 
on the authority of somebody connected with the Government. If it were 
true that he had received no authority of any kind, it would mean that Mr, 
Shaw was trying to obtain money under false pretences, and that the Baronet 
he quoted as a reference was his accomplice in this design. 

That is the position in which Mr. Shaw has been placed by the Government 
he has been trying to serve. He will, I am sure, see the necessity of clearing 
his character by a full explanation of all the circumstances which led him to 
write those two letters of March 16th. May I also suggest that he should tel] 
us precisely what fund would have benefited from the money he hoped to 
obtain for these honours, and the conditions under which this fund is held, if 
he knows them. 

Further, will he please explain exactly for whom he was acting? I ask 
this because, oddly enough, one of the gentlemen to whom he wrote is a 
Unionist and the other is a Liberal, a circumstance which suggests some very 
curious reflections. 


Mr. Lloyd George is said to have been more “ rattled” 
over this Honours scandal than over anything else. Having 
given a free hand to “touts” for titles, he knew not what 
mine might be exploded under his feet. As anticipated, 
the Prime Minister disclaimed all knowledge of Mr. Shaw— 
—the chief Coalition-Unionist whip (Colonel Leslie Wilson) 
followed suit. Mr. Lloyd George was emphatic. 

I do not know Mr. Shaw. I have never heard of him before. I never authorized 
anyone on my behalf to instruct Mr. Shaw, nor anyone else, to act in the way he 
is alleged to have done. 

The chief Coalition-Liberal Whip was abroad at the moment, 
but directly he returned he pleaded similar innocence 
and ignorance. Our great men never know their Shaws. 


MEANWHILE “ Mr. Harry Shaw” was much en évidence as 
the possessor of several houses in Belgravia. He is anything 

but “‘a man of straw.” When tackled bya 
eee Morning Post representative he expressed 
Lomion” ardent admiration for the Duke of Northumber- 

land, though regretting to find himself in such 
limelight, but his chief indignation was reserved for those 
who now repudiated him, as he claimed to know “a lot” 
of Cabinet Ministers, both Unionists and Liberals, though 
he was himself neither, being “a Coalitionist.”” He would 
consult his solicitors before making any statement, etc. 
etc. During the present year ten Peerages, thirty-two 
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Baronetcies, and 141 Knighthoods have been created by 
a generous Government, and we can better appreciate 
the force of the Duke of Northumberland’s unchallenged 
observation in the House of Lords. 

The Prime Minister’s Party, penniless four years ago, had, in four years, 

amassed an enormous party chest, variously estimated at from one to two 
millions. That fortune had been acquired during a period when there had 
been a more wholesale distribution of honours than ever before. ... 
When the Government invite us to believe that no agent 
had authority in this degrading business, we may recall the 
remark of ex-Lord Chancellor Buckmaster—who knows the 
ways of “responsible statesmen” and their standards of 
conduct—viz., that investigation was useless because agents 
were always “‘ disavowed.’ We have occasionally heard of 
“Honour among thieves,” but never of honour among 
politicians. By this time Mr. McCurdy had returned home, 
and hastened to join the ‘‘ Do-nothing Brigade.” Acting 
on the advice of his solicitor, Mr. Shaw—who, although 
“unknown”? in Downing Street, turns out to be the 
personage who bought Stowe House a year ago with the 
reported intention of presenting it to the nation—‘‘ weighed 
in” with a letter to the Morning Post, which incidentally 
disclosed the delicious fact that his registered telegraphic 
address is ‘‘ Doorway, Knights, London.” 

Sir,—With reference to the letter from the Duke of Northumberland 
publishing certain private and confidential letters purporting to have been 
signed by me, which appeared in your columns on the 28th inst., the subject 
matter was discussed very fully in both Houses of Parliament with the result 
that a Commission was appointed to deal with it. 

It is entirely a matter for the Commission. I am quite prepared to place 
my services at their disposal should they require them.—Yours, etc., 

H. SHaw. 

36, Wilton-place, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. 

August 29, 1922. 
Tel., Regent 4568. Telegrams, Doorway, Knights, London. 


The ignorance of Downing Street concerning ‘‘ Doorway, 
Knights, London,” and the silence of the latter impressed 
nobody except those determined to be deceived. The ice 
was now broken, and men who had actually been invited 
by Ministers to buy titles came forward in propria persona, 
Temoving the facts beyond the region of doubt. 
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Fresu light was thrown on the Honours Mystery by ow 
contributor, Mr. Arthur Kitson, the inventor of the 
“ Kitson Light,’ now used in all British 
« Outside tices UGhthouses. There would be nothing sur. 
prising—were Honours discriminating—that 
a man so distinguished as an inventor and economist should 
receive recognition from the Government. He narrated 
his experience in the Morning Post (September 18th)—his 
case, be it observed, is not among the Coalitionist scandals, 
as it dates from pre-war times. Mr. Kitson writes: 


I find in scanning over a pre-war pocket diary the following entry: 

“Called by appointment at 11 Downing Street. Met several political 
leaders and discussed prospects of pending elections. On leaving I was told 
that my name had been mentioned in connection with certain ‘ Birthday 
honours.’ Expressing surprise for my selection, was told that my inventions 
in lighthouse illumination (the Kitson light employed ir? lighthouses) were 
considered worthy of recognition—I said I would think it over.” 

A week later I find another entry as follows: 

‘** Visitor called at Club. Said he came from Downing Street and wished 
to discuss prospective honours. Whilst my name had been mentioned on 
account of inventions and public services, it was. always understood that the 
recipient would contribute a substantial sum to party funds. Out of curiosity 
I inquired the sale prices.” 


My interviewer produced a typewritten sheet showing minimum charges. 
There were two sets of figures. One, inside, prices to those possessing 
“merit,” and another for those who possessed ‘‘ nothing but money.” A 
Knighthood for “‘ merit ’’ cost £5,000, and £10,000 without merit. Baronetcy, 
£20,000 inside price, £40,000 outside, etc. 


His reply was to suggest to the Denies Street agent, 
“Why not raffle your Honours ?” 


Sucn revelations, and others that may be anticipated, 
have more than one useful result, of which the most valuable 
The Crown will be the increased influence of the Sovereign 
in controlling Honours Lists. What was 
long suspected, and is now proved, is that His Majesty's 
Ministers systematically exploited the patronage of the 
Crown for their own base and blackguardly purposes. 
They have used the King’s name as a stalking-horse. 
They have betrayed their trust and sold his titles in the 
market-place. The Sovereign was not only put in a false 
position but in an impossible one, by the shamelessness 
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of his servants, who owed him a sacred duty in the matter 
of Honours, as he had no means of testing their recom- 
mendations. He was bound to assume that the Prime 
Minister was acting in good faith, and as a matter of course 
allowed the Government of the day to arrange the Honours 
List as they pleased. Now, everyone from the King down- 
wards realizes that politicians are no more to be trusted 
in manufacturing titles than they are when catching votes. 
Henceforward, the country will look to the Crown to pre- 
serve the Fountain of Honour from pollution. Some means 
must be devised to enable the Sovereign to make his own 
independent inquiries as to the character, record and services 
of all candidates for titles, so that His Majesty’s name may 
not be taken in vain, and the whole system stultified in 
the interests of the secret Party Funds. In this connection 
the announcement that the Die-Hard Fund will be properly 
audited is singularly welcome, as opening a new era in our 
public life—other Parties will be compelled to follow suit. 


RzaDERS of the National Review, wherever they be, will 
keenly sympathize with the people of Rhodesia in the 
Hesitation dilemma that confronts them at the present 

time. Mrs. Tawse Jollie (even better known 
at home by her former name, Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun) 
contributes an able and lucid article on this question to 
this number of the National Review, setting forth the pros 
and cons of the fateful decision about to be taken. It is 
not for outsiders to interfere in such an issue, still less to 
dictate whether it is best or not for Rhodesia to join the 
South African Union. Unfortunately, the ‘“‘ Unionists” are 
not playing the game, relying, as they do, on many 
extraneous influences to stampede the Rhodesians into the 
arms of General Smuts, who dangles before them very 
substantial bribes with which no others can compete. Nor 
is General Smuts the sole or even the most powerful 
advocate of Fusion. The British minority in the Union 
necessarily desire such a valuable reinforcement of their 
exiguous numbers as a community containing nearly 90 per 
cent. of British born would bring, though even Rhodesia 
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could not hope to turn the scale against the overwhelming 
Dutch predominance. Nor have Rhodesians the same 
~ unquestioning confidence in General Smuts as the South 
African “ Unionist’? Leaders manifest on all occasions, 
which is only comparable to the blind faith of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and our ‘“ Coalition Unionists” in the Welsh 
Wizard, who has persuaded them to eat all their labels, 
Among other factors pressing—not to say coercing—the 
Rhodesians to take the plunge into the vortex of Dutch- 
British politics by entering the Union, are the Colonial 
Office, anxious to wash its hands of responsibility and to 
gratify General Smuts, and the Chartered Company, which 
could drive a better bargain with the eager Government 
of Cape Town than with an exhausted Ministry in London. 
Nevertheless, the Rhodesians still hesitate to succumb to 
the seducer. Long may they continue to do so. 


SoME surprise was caused by the announcement that 
Mr. Lloyd George had acquired yet another property. 

There was a time—in good old Limehouse 
— days—when Dukes and others were held up 

to public obloquy on account of the number 
of places they possessed—frequently inconvenient inheri- 
tances not easily disposed of, but convenient cock-shies for 
demagogues on the make. We have changed all that. 
Our Dukes are rapidly shedding their possessions. Our 
demagogues and their friends are multiplying theirs. We 


can but guess at the number of “seats” of which Mr. | 


Lloyd George already has the run. We have no private 
information on such high matters, but judging from his 
movements as recorded in the public prints, these possessions 
are mounting to a figure that would have disgraced few 
Dukes in their palmiest days. We trust this recital is no 
violation of whatever remains of Dora. (1) The Lloyd 
George family mansion at Criccieth. (2) A golfing lodge 
at Walton Heath. (3) A country seat at or near Cobham. 
(4) A palace at Chequers with “all found,” provided by an 
ardent admirer, now a colleague in the Cabinet. (5) An 
official residence at No. 10 Downing Street. (6) The more 
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recent acquisition near Frensham. This enumeration does 
not include such “side-shows” as Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
sumptuous villa in Kent, where at need foreign Govern- 
ments can be housed and entertained on behalf of the 
Prime Minister. There may be other abodes of which we 
know nothing—rumour mentions an estate ‘somewhere 
in France.” In ‘‘ making the world safe for democracy ”’ 
we are forgetting the democratic maxim ‘One man one 
house.” Possibly this inflated Ministerial demand for 
accommodation is a contributory cause of the famine in 
houses of which less fortunate persons complain. We 
suggest the Housing of Politicians as a topic which the 
readers of the Daily Mail might usefully investigate. 


Our Golf-crazed Press has deluged us with every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable detail concerning the American 
“Taboo” Golfing Championship, for which it was 
apparently thought worth while to despatch 
eminent experts across the Atlantic to keep us posted in 
all the melancholy manceuvres of the Putting Green. On 
the other hand, little information was vouchsafed to the 
British public concerning the recent strenuous struggle in 
the United States for the Davis Cup, the trophy symbolic 
of national supremacy at Lawn Tennis, while the subsequent 
bid of the Australian players for the American Champion- 
ship at Forest Hills, New York, is deemed barely worthy 
of any record. This contrast in the superabundance of 
information on all that appertains to golf, and niggardliness 
over lawn tennis, is the more curious because probably in 
this country ten people play lawn tennis to every one. who 
putts, and an immense and ever-increasing public who 
had followed the form of the leading Australian players at 
Wimbledon would have been keenly interested to know 
how they fared on the other side. But to ascertain the 
results from the public Press was almost like hunting for 
a needle in a bottle of hay. The great Golf boom is pre- 
sumably ascribable to the fact that newspaper magnates 
and pressmen generally play golf, as do our best advertised 
politicians. Therefore golf is voted “ good copy” in news- 
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paper offices while lawn tennis is “taboo.” Judging by 
the rubbish that journalists permit themselves to perpetrate 
upon their favourite pastime, this boycott is undeniably 
for the good of lawn tennis—long may it continue. But 
the actual results of the chief matches of the year might 
be set forth in an intelligible form. Doubtless “ Chick” 
Evans and Sweetser are very important and interesting 
personages, and in many eyes there is no nobler occupation 
than poking a gutta-percha ball into a tin hole, but some 
of us would have liked to learn something of the remarkable 
matches in which Tilden and Johnson overcame Patterson 
and Anderson, thus retaining the Davis Cup for another 
year in the country of its origin—as also of the famous 
Doubles in which Patterson and O’Hara Wood inflicted 
their solitary and ‘“‘setless” defeat on the Americans 
(Tilden and Vincent Richards). However, as these games 
were not played with “niblicks” or “mashies” we are 
allowed to know nothing about them, and have as an alter- 
native, columns of stuff about the “Standard Golf Ball.” 


In spite of our newspapers being owned, edited and written 
by Golfers, the public are destined to hear not a little in the 
Healthy near future concerning the ‘“‘ Reform ” move- 

ment in the lawn tennis world. It owes its 


inception to the initiative and praiseworthy zeal of Mr. 
Wallis Myers, and is meeting with remarkable response from 
players of every calibre. Just as itis good for a Government 
to be confronted by an Opposition, so the Lawn Tennis 
Association will gain from being seriously challenged in its 
Mandarinish methods. > 
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THE GREAT GERMAN BOOBY, TRAP* 


A Frew introductory remarks are necessary in order to €x-~ 


plain that the arguments which follow are not based on 
statistical detail, nor do they arise from financial acumen. 
The author has travelled, since the war, all over the Conti- 
nent in general, and a very great deal in Germany in particu- 
lar, and he has derived a little amusement and many regrets 
from the perusal of articles that have appeared in the 
English Press from time to time with regard to the depre- 
ciation of the German mark—regret that no apparent 
attempt has been made to regard the matter from the only 
standpoint that is logically sound. Many have discussed 
the rise and fall of the buying power of the mark from the 
point of view of an avenue of investment; others have 
written fluently on the obvious fact that the depressed 
currency makes it easy for Germany to flood the markets 
of the world at prices that defy competition; a few have 
indulged in pseudo-prophecy as to the ultimate crash that 
they fancy they foresee; not one of them, however, has 
tried to deal with the only phase that really matters in the 
slightest degree. 

When a doctor is called in to see a patient who claims 
to have smallpox, he does not earn his fee by announcing 
that smallpox is a very serious complaint which may well 
cause the death of a man, nor does he allow himself to be 
unduly impressed by the patient’s opinion of his own state. 
What the doctor actually does is to ascertain whether his 
patient really has contracted smallpox; if that be the 
case, he determines, by diagnosis, the maleficent power 
of the disease in regard to that particular sufferer, and 
then devotes his attention to the task, not only of curing, 
the patient, but also of ensuring that others shall not be 
involved by infection. Besides that, it is his duty to trace 
the genesis of the case and the manner in which his patient 
incurred infection. 

A depreciated rate of exchange is a very serious com- 
plaint that may well cause the death of a nation; let us 


_ assume that you who read have been called in for con- 


sultation in regard to a patient known as Germany, who 
claims to be suffering from that very serious complaint ; 
the doctor who appeals to you has had the patient under 
observation, and now diagnoses that Depreciated Rate of 
Exchange is certainly present, and that steps should be 
* Copyright in U.S.A. 
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taken to prevent the possibility of the complaint extending 
to others; this doctor is of opinion that the primary cause 
of the complaint was war, that the original attack, however, 
took a comparatively mild form that never really endangered 
the life of the patient, but that the said patient is still simu- 
lating the symptoms in an aggravated form, possibly in 
the hope of effecting a swindle. 

Tf you will follow very carefully, I will explain my 
diagnosis of this patient’s case and detail the symptoms [| 
have observed, after which I am confident that you will agree 
with me that Germany is a malingerer, i.e. a Humbug. 


I. THe VALuta 


Abandoning medical metaphor, it will be as well to make 
some attempt to describe this matter of the value of the 
mark, so that what follows may be the more easily under- 
stood. As most people are aware, the pre-war value 
of the mark was at the rate of 20.43 to the pound sterling ; 
in order to avoid the possibility of confusing the issue by 
the introduction of fractions, we may assume for the sake 
of argument that prior to 1914 the equivalent of one mark 
was one English shilling; on the occasion of my last visit 
to Germany, one pound sterling would buy 1,310 German 
marks. In other words, a pound translated into German 
meant 1,310 shillings and was worth over £65. 

In order to avoid confusion owing to the constant vacilla- 
tions of the valuta, we will look upon the foregoing as the 
value of the mark throughout, but in common with most 
superficial aspects, it is necessary to look beneath the 
surface before the true significance can be grasped. The 
average Briton who has not travelled in Germany is natur- 
ally inclined to look upon the valuta as a sort of good fairy 
that can transform Germany into a paradise of wealth 
for the man who visits the country with a few sovereigns 
in his pocket; it is also a trait in our national character 
to pity a man who is down, and the true purpose of these 
pages is to demonstrate that in this case pity is a farce. 
It is quite true that an Englishman of small means can 
command comparative wealth during a stay in Germany, 
but that is by far the least important facet of the question, 
and one that need not receive attention here at any length. 

There is a section of the British public that looks upon 
the valuta as an avenue of easy and profitable speculation ; 
indeed I have before me as I write a bucket-shop circular 
urging those with idle money to adopt this field of financial 
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enterprise, with specious arguments, illustrated with charts 
depicting recent variations, that purport to indicate the 
ease with which large fortunes may be made by buying or 
selling marks at the psychological moment. That circular 
does not point out, however, the fact that, whereas the com- 
paratively negligible exchange variations of France, Belgium 
and Italy are almost invariably attributable to obvious 
international crises, the enormous vacillations of the valuta 
are utterly at variance from any such causes. For example, 
on August 12, 1921, the Supreme Council in Paris decided 
to refer the vexed Upper Silesian question to the Council 
of the League of Nations, who agreed on the following day 
that the economic sanctions to Poland against Germany 
should be removed subject to certain conditions. I was in 
Germany at that time, and during the fortnight that im- 
mediately preceded this situation, the railway stations 
and streets were festooned with banners imploring all good 
citizens to fix their minds, hearts and prayers on the fate 
of Germany in Upper Silesia; every German one met was 
bursting with patriotic zeal and enthusiasm, and eagerly 
seized any opportunity to pour out volumes of eloquence 
to the effect that Germany’s one chance of financial salva- 
tion lay in Upper Silesia. Their prayers were granted, but 
far from benefiting the valuta would-be speculators were 
confounded by the following vagaries of the mark: 


10th August .. .. 295 marks to the pound sterling. 
12th _ -. 301 
l6th ,, 333 ” 
12th September 403 
17th October .. 745 
3rd November .. 1,300 pe 


I wish to emphasize again that, prior to the decision 
of the Supreme Council on August 12th, there was an ob- 
viously organized anxiety on the part of the Germans to 
impress upon foreigners in general (and Englishmen in par- 
ticular) a belief that pro-German concessions in Upper 
Silesia would certainly save the falling mark; subsequent 
events proved this contention to be false. 

It is beyond our present scope to deal in detail with 
the rises and falls of the French and Belgian rates of ex- 
change ; suffice it to repeat that any appreciable variation 
is generally traceable to some definite and easily recognized 
cause. To quote one concrete example, the last coal strike 
in England was attended by an appreciable improvement 
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in the Belgian rate of exchange, and it is indisputable that 
the explanation lay in the amount of coal we suddenly 
bought from that country. The German valuta on the 
other hand was adversely affected by Germany’s avowed gain 
in Upper Silesia, and the following analysis of the table 
given above may tend to throw light upon the causes that 
actually do determine the course of the valuta. 

It may be fairly postulated that the nation who, prior 
to August 12th, was so anxious to get her own way in regard 
to the Silesian question, also realized that any resultant 
access of prosperity or even immediate hope of advan- 
tage would be followed by an increase in the urgency of 
the Allies’ demands for Reparations; it is significant that 
during the early days of August, the Allies did become 
more and more insistent that a large payment on Reparation 
must be made on August 3lst. Any tendency, however, 
that the Silesian situation might naturally have had in the 
direction of improving Germany’s apparent ability to pay 
her just debts was annulled by the downward swoop of the 
valuta, and so she gained her economic desire without 
incurring the enforcement of any proportionate increase 
of the Allies’ demands. 

During the week ended October 15th, sundry schemes 
were considered by the financial world with a view to an 
attempt to devise a means of assisting Germany’s financial 
status, and at the same time the Allies commenced to dis- 
cuss seriously a proposal to postpone the payment of further 
Reparations for the space of three years. Between the 14th 
and the 17th of that month the valuta fell from 550 to 745. 
The result of this débacle was of course an increase in the 
difficulty of purchasing foreign currencies for Reparations 
payments, thus leading up to and paving the way for a 
default. 

The point having been duly registered, the valuta mended 
somewhat during the next few days, improving to 590 


on October 20th, and then comfortably subsiding by easy 


stages to the neighbourhood of 700 by the end of the month. 
In this regard the probability should not be ignored that 
the sudden improvement to 590 was the natural outcome 
of the rush of speculators, which would necessarily force 
a temporary rise in the valuta. | 

Again, during the last few days of October, when the 
arrangements for the payment of November Reparations 
should have been fairly complete, the Allies entered into 
further serious discussion of the advisability of assisting 
Germany to carry out her obligations in preference to the 
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possibility of hounding her to bankruptcy, and the mere 
outline of the suggestion was followed by the fact that 
on November 3rd, the valuta stood at 1,300. 

In my preface I stipulated that I should avoid a mass 
of statistical detail, but I have been impelled to include 
the above few figures in order to illustrate, for the benefit 
of the many who do not study the foreign money markets, 
the peculiar way in which the rise or fall of the valuta coin- 
cides with any discussion or action in regard to the matter 
of Reparations. I propose to devote the remainder of my 
space to an attempt to demonstrate that, just as many a 
beggar in rags has been known to add the offerings of charity 
to his already comfortable bank balance, so is Germany 
trading on and parading her apparent poverty, even while 
her home-life is one of ease—and this with a very definite 
and far-reaching purpose in view. 


Il. Tir VALUTA INSIDE GERMANY 


A statement of a man’s total income affords but little 
indication of that man’s financial position, on acount of 
the obvious fact that everything depends upon the amount 
of expense he has to incur in order to obtain that income. 
Let us therefore withdraw our attention from any considera- 
tion of the value of the mark in the money market in order 
that we may endeavour to gauge the extent to which the 
valuta affects various phases of Germany’s existence as a 
nation, on the principle that damage is caused, not by the 
weight of a blow, but by its effect on the recipient. 

A good chess player always watches the pawns; let 
us therefore turn our attention to the effect of the valuta 
on the German-in-the-street. In order to comprehend 
this phase, it must be realized first and foremost that in- 
side Germany one mark is still and always will be worth 
exactly one mark, irrespective of the valuta. Buying- 
power is merely a question of the comparative cost of the 
article to be purchased, and has no bearing on the internal 
value of the monetary unit. 

Imagine for a few minutes that it were possible for 
two hundred persons, each of whom possesses the exact sum 
of one hundred pounds, to adjourn permanently to a desert 
island; this imaginary island is sufficiently fertile and well- 
stocked to provide most of the necessities of our two hun- 
dred colonists and their descendants, but the fact remains 
that some few commodities will still have to be imported. 
If these colonists pool their money, that difficulty may 
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be overcome as long as the £2,000 lasts, but the fact must 
be faced that that sum is by no means inexhaustible, and that 
a time will come when the islanders will no longer be able 
to purchase what will then be unobtainable necessities, 
At the same time, if they pool their entire monetary re. 
sources, they will find themselves devoid of the means of 
obtaining such of the resources of the island as they indi- 
vidually require but are personally unable to produce. 
The baker will be forced to hit upon some equitable basis 
by means of which he may obtain meat from the butcher. 
The obvious communist solution is as obviously not feasible ; 
a butcher can carve off a joint in a few seconds as compared 
with the time occupied by a baker in preparing a loaf of 
bread, and there arise the concurrent questions of the 
breeder and the tender of the cattle, the farmer who grows 
the wheat, and a hundred and one parallel purposes. 

A means of internal interchange must be invented, 
therefore, and we will suppose that one of the two hundred 
is a banker who possesses a printing machine; he evolves 
and issues a system of paper money, printing whatever 
amount may be required from time to time; primarily he 
will probably hand the paper equivalent of £100 to each 
of his companions in replacement of the actual money that 
each has subscribed to the pool, and that will be the basis 
of their internal commerce. 

That paper money, in its various denominations, will 
be exactly worth its face value amongst the islanders; 
a pound note will be accepted by each and all of them as 
being worth twenty shillings, and will be exchanged for goods 


or labour to the value of two hundred and forty pence. / 


The valuta, however, or the rate of exchange with regard 
to that paper money in other parts of the world, will be about 
equivalent to the weight of the paper on which it is printed, 
and will therefore be quoted in the money markets of the 
world at several millions to the pound, if indeed it be 
recognized at all. We will, however, return to external 
questions in later pages, and will occupy ourselves now 
with the point under consideration, i.e. the interior 
economy of our island. 

The banker may not be a scrupulously honest man, and 
it is quite probable that he will pay his bills with extra 
notes that he will print specially for that purpose, and these 
additional notes will be absorbed into circulation as he 
utters them; some sort of Government will arise which 
will reward services to the small State by payment in further 
additional paper money ; sundry similar aspects will surely 
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crop up until, in a very short time, this island of ours will 
be in possession of a large and growing currency which, 
though valueless elsewhere, is perfectly valid inside the con- 
fines of the island. 

Thus it is with the German-in-the-street! The fact 
that every paper mark which he possesses is worth a neg- 
ligible fraction of a penny to an Englishman or an American 
is no concern of his; all that matters to him is the fact 
that, although his mark can no longer purchase an English 
shilling, it is still equal to a German mark, and he is in 

Germany, just as we left our islander on his island. The 
one point that occupies his personal attention is the question 
of the number of marks he can obtain, and he is in no degree 
concerned with the value of those marks in London, New 
York or Timbuctoo. Here in England we know that our 
sovereign is to-day worth about eighteen shillings in New 
York, but it is still twenty shillings here on our island ; 
that the buying power in England is reduced merely means 
that the individual must obtain more sovereigns, and it is 
the same in Germany. 


| The casual traveller in Germany is inevitably impressed 


by the exorbitant prices of essentials; he may go into an 
ordinary, small restaurant—a wein-stube—and on examin- 
ing the menu he will find no meat-dish that is obtainable at 
a lower price than fifteen marks for a pork chop. He smiles 
to himself at the thought that it will cost him rather less 
than threepence, and then he is conscious of a spasm of pity 
for the wretched German who must pay fifteen shillings 
for the same article. In parentheses I would like to mention 


,> that I have avoided confusion of the issue by refraining 


from the inclusion of references to prices which are in some 
places specially arranged in order that the foreigner shall 
pay at a far higher rate than the natives; in the case of 
all my examples I have taken care to quote the general 
price. To resume, that same pork chop would have cost 

about 1 Mk. 50 before the war, so that the price has to-day 
been multiplied by ten. 

In most German towns nearly every other house in a 
main street is a cigar store; a really good German cigar 
that formerly cost 50 pfennige is obtainable to-day for 
3 marks, the price having obviously been multiplied by 
, 4, whilst a pre-war 10-pfennig car ride now costs 40 
pfennige. There is little object in filling valuable space 
with a list of commodities and the comparative increase 
in the price of each; the broad fact is that the internal 
scale of charges has been subjected to multiplication by 
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anything up to ten. I have never yet found any com. 
modity that has been increased in price by more than ten 
times, except such articles as involve importation from other 
countries, in which cases the valuta has its obvious effect 
and the goods in question are out of reach of all except 
foreigners and the extremely rich. 

As a counterblast to these increases in price, we must 
regard the question of wages. Under the post-war Socialist 
rule of Germany, a law has been passed that definitely 
fixes the minimum rates of wages for the various forms 
of skilled work, and payment is based not upon the ability 
but upon the age of the employé in each class; in view 
of the fact that the wage-scale of a typist whose remunera- 
tion prior to 1914 was at the rate of about 3 marks per 
day has now been fixed at the minimum rate of 45 to 60 
marks per diem, there seems to be but little cause for indi- 
vidual complaint. When the income is multiplied by from 
15 to 20, a price increase of from 4 to 10 times is not a hard- 
ship. In this concatenation, however, it is only fair to point 
out also that the position of unskilled labour is parlous 
in the extreme. For example, the average pay of a shop 
girl is often as low as 8 marks per day; indeed the posi- 
tion of an unskilled employé is worse than that of one who 
is unemployed, for German thoroughness and attention to 
details of efficiency tends to convert all who are out of 
employment into skilled workers, special organization being 
in existence for that purpose. 

Reverting to the question of prices, let us regard such 
an inflated item as the cost of first-class hotel accommoda- 
tion; the tariff for a room at one of the best hotels is 120 
marks per diem, or one-third of a first-class typist’s weekly 
wage. Most of the foremost hotels in England charge at least 
a guinea per night, and there are not many typists who 
draw more than three guineas weekly. I am not suggesting 
that any typist would expect to stay at a premier hotel 
in either England or Germany, but I cite this comparison 
between a worker’s wage and the cost of a luxury item. 

Wherever one goes in Germany, it is certain that the 
cafés will be found crowded every evening with Germans 
with their womenfolk, denying themselves nothing in reason; 
for the purposes of this article I prefer to ignore Berlin as 


far as possible, for that city is to-day nothing more not} 


less than a moral cesspool and is no real index to the life 
of Germany. In Hamburg, however, every fine evening 
sees the excursion launches on the beautiful Alster Lake 
crowded like fly-papers; it is almost impossible to obtain 
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a seat in the Pavillon when the orchestra is playing ; durin 
the afternoon the Trocadero Diehle—a parallel to Fuller’s 
Café in Regent Street—is packed to suffocation with German 
women of the better class. Here a pot of coffee or choco- 
late costs 5 marks, which is only ten times the pre-war 

rice. 
. So that, with the exception of the unskilled workers, 
the valuta has very little detrimental effect on the life of 
a middle-class German citizen; in respect to the lower 
classes, however, it has a very definite beneficial tendency. 
When an Englishman visits Germany, he seldom manages 
to regard the valuta from any point of view other than his 
own; for instance, if a porter carries his bag across the 
road for him, he seldom rewards the man with less than 
a 5-mark note. His attitude is that he is only giving 
something less than a penny after all; the man, how- 
ever, is fully aware that he is receiving no less than five 
shillings for his trouble. So it is throughout; an English- 
man stays at his hotel for a week and his bill for his room 
amounts to less than a sovereign—he realizes that fact 
and gives the hall parter a 50-mark note; his total ex- 
penditure is still less than a sovereign, but his tip has been 
worth £2 10s. to the recipient. Everywhere he goes in 
Germany, an Englishman or an American scatters indi- 
vidual tips that represent an enormous sum to the recipient ; 
imagine the amazement of a loafer in London if he were 
to open the door of a taxi for a foreigner and receive five 
shillmgs for his trouble! An Englishman often goes into 
a cigar store in Germany and puts down a 5-mark note 
in payment for a 3-mark cigar; nine times out of ten he 
will decline to bother to pick up the two dirty little pieces 
of paper that represent a fraction over a farthing between 
them, but the shopkeeper knows that his customer has 
left two shillings on the counter and is duly grateful. 

Every German of the lower strata realizes that if the 
valuta were to mend, he would thereafter get no more in- 
flated tips, and as the valuta does not affect him adversely 
in the slightest degree, he does not care a jot if it remains 
in its present condition for ever. 

I maintain therefore that the valuta in its relation to 
the German-in-the-street is a blessing rather than a curse. 


III. Tuz Vatuta AND GERMAN SOCIETY 


Prior to the war, the upper strata of German society were 
acknowledged to be the proudest and most arrogant section 
VOL. LXXX 14 
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of the human race, and it would be impossible to leave 
the subject of the valuta’s effect on internal Germany with- 
out attempting to shed some light upon this aspect. It 
would be worse than impossible—it would be absurd, for 
whilst the foregoing pages are necessary to show how 
slight is the power of the valuta to harm the individual 
citizen of the proletariat, the phase we are dealing with now 
will furnish the first intimation of the real mainspring 
and ultimate trend of the valuta. 

In the first place, the pre-war arrogance of German 
aristocracy and the leisured classes is either dead or dormant, 
except among a certain small section of the Junker element 
who still bully and swagger in Berlin, but elsewhere in 
Germany at any rate it is no longer in evidence. That, 
however, may be the result of any one of three possible 
causes. 

With the exception of the Berliner element I have 
mentioned above, the whole of educated Germany realizes 
to the full that the war was from its inception a mistake 
that culminated in disastrous defeat, a realization that 
may be the cause of the humbler spirit of upper-class 
Germany; or, it is possible that the fact of the Socialist 
party being in power may be having a deterrent effect on 
any tendency that might bring about a conflict with the 
masses; I personally pin my faith, however, to a third 
possible cause. 

Just as the upper classes were fully cognizant of the 
coming of war for many years before the dawn of 1914, 
and were deeply involved in the work of preparing for 
‘“‘The Day,” so are they now participating in the secret of 
the valuta, and are assisting in the task of guiding it to 
its appointed purpose, in just as definite a fashion as that in 
which they administered to the progress of the embryo 
war machine. 

Everybody of full age remembers how, during the years 
that preceded the war, German society did all in its power 
to assume a mask of friendship and to maintain before 
the eyes of foreigners an air of intense love of peace for 
its own sake, and a dread lest anybody should dream for 
one moment that Germany nourished any real warlike 
intention. Any curiosity that might have been expressed 
with regard to the reason for the strength and efficiency 
of their army, the clanking swords, or the factories at Essen, 
was smilingly met with a reminder that Germany, though 
by no means warlike, was a military nation, coupled with a 
generally successful attempt to convey the impression that 
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like children they cherished a harmless love of playing 
with soldiers. They would even go so far as to invite 
representative foreigners to attend at certain specially 
rehearsed manceuvres and displays, and would send them 
home, primed to the teeth with admiration for the degree 
of perfection to which the Germans had pursued their 
harmless hobby. 

So to-day your upper-class Germans bear a humble 
mien, and after telling you that they have been broken by 
the war, and that they are bowed down by the power of 
the masses (with deftly suggested references to the French 
Revolution) they will finish up by vowing that the real 
cause of their altered attitude lies in the fact that the valuta 
has ruined Germany and them with it. 

I have said that I personally pin my faith to the third 
possible cause of their humility, but not in the sense that 
they wish to convey. I have not the slightest doubt that 
the explanation does lie in the valuta, but just as these same 
people used to emphasize the display of their military pre- 
parations in the successful hope that their audiences would 
ignore the real intention, so do they now present an air that 
is intended to draw attention to the crushing effect of the 
valuta, in the hope that its ultimate aim will be lost to 
sight until the target shall be actually hit. 

The German mentality is a very wonderful thing, and 
the world should be grateful for the fact that it is enfeebled 
by its limitations. There is probably no nation in the 
world that is possessed of a deeper power of purposeful 
concentration and rigid attention to detail; those assets are, 
however, rendered abortive by an entire lack of sense of 
character and ability to appreciate the moment when an 
avenue of effort has been developed to its logical conclusion 
and should be abandoned. Throughout the war the German 
mentality declined to recognize the character and temper 
of its opponents, and every soldier can instance occasions 
when, the German High Command having ordained that 
a certain road or a village should be shelled daily at a certain 
hour in the hope of wearing down the enemy moral, that 
daily shelling continued to take place at the prescribed 
hour, long after the enemy had recognized the programme 
and grasped the schedule, with the result that they made 
arrangements to retire to a safe distance at the appointed 
oe in order to deride and enjoy the waste of ammuni- 
ion. 

In accordance with these limitations, the present German 
mentality ignores the fact that we are to-day instinc- 
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tively distrustful of any protestations that may be put 
forward by our late adversaries, and also that repetition 
of a statement, in and out of season, is liable to lead to 
introspection rather than to blind confidence in the truth 
of that statement. 

The method adopted by the educated German almost 
invariably follows the same course, and starts immediately 
his introduction to an Englishman is effected; he com- 
mences by stating his joy at meeting his late enemy on 
friendly terms, with a diversion to the effect that he per- 
sonally had been opposed to the war from the first, and 
that having been in England, he knew the English as they 
really were, and could not ever subscribe to his compatriots’ 
hatred of the British, but that he had of course sunk his 
own opinions before the call of his Fatherland and his 
loyalty to his Emperor. He skates quickly round the latter 
delicate subject, and proceeds to narrate how every good 
German now admires the English and recognizes that we 
alone are saving them from the French ; after a short inter- 
lude of almost incoherent hysteria of hatred against France, 
he claims that the valuta is a weapon in the hands of the 
French and that with it they are crushing Germany inch by 
inch to her economic death by slow financial torture 

Having made it plain that he is talking to England 
as a friend about France, who is the arch-enemy of Germany, 
he launches himself into a sea of detail showing how the 
valuta cripples trade and maims the individual, illustrating 
his remarks with several little anecdotes of concrete cases 
of dire national and personal hardship. It is a cruel fact, 
however, that I have often heard identically the same anec- 
dotes from several different persons within a few days; 
as in many of these cases the narrators were not known to 
each other, it was an extraordinary coincidence that they 
should have chanced to hear of the same instances and the 
fact that they all used practically the same words to de- 
scribe their little anecdotes must surely be something more 
than coincidence! In conversation with a German of 
the upper class, only two topics have any interest for him 
to-day—the brutality of the valuta and the possibility of 
a rupture between Great Britain and France. : 

At the present moment we are solely concerned with 
one question, and so our credulity having been strained 
and our suspicions aroused by this constant reiteration of 
the way in which Germany, from the highest to the lowest, 
is being crushed by the valuta, let us do exactly what a 
business firm would do or cause to be done with regard to 4 
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debtor who has pleaded intense poverty ; we have watched 
the lower and middle classes—now let us pry into the cir- 
cumstances of the society element and trace the effect 
of the valuta on their life. Its bearing on their business 
and commercial circumstances must form the subject of 
further enquiry, our present interest being the lives of the 
idle rich—or perhaps they would prefer that I should refer 
to them as the idle ones who would still be rich but for 
the valuta. 

As a private traveller in Germany, I cannot lay claim 
to any intimate knowledge of the home-life of the people 
we are now watching; I do know, however, that in spite 
of the hampering coils of the valuta, they are still able to 
spend money like water I will take as an example a certain 
party of four persons, two obviously ex-military young men 
and their respective wives, whom I happened to encounter 
several times in one day in Hamburg. On the first occasion 
they were lunching at the next table to me at Emcke’s—a 
restaurant that is parallel to Scott’s in Piccadilly Circus ; 
their combined bill totalled over 400 marks. In the evening 
Isaw them again as units of a large party which was occupy- 
ing a crowded table at the Trocadero Dancing Hall; they 
were drinking freely of champagne at 140 marks per bottle, 
and I observed that the two men in whom I was taking an 
interest paid for three bottles. Later I again met the same 
two men (but with different ladies!) in the Night Dancing 
Saloon over the Metropole in the Gensamarkt, and when I 
left to return to my hotel at two o’clock in the morning, 
they were still drinking hard and showing the effects both 
visibly and audibly. 

Now, I have had it drummed into me that the one class 
of German who is more severely taxed than any other is the 
ex-military class, on the grounds that the Socialist Govern- 
ment looks upon them as productive of nothing but bad 
trouble; among the stock anecdotes to which I have re- 
ferred above, one of the most touching is a tale about an 
elderly general who was demobilized after the Armistice, 
taxed almost out of existence, and so crushed by the valuta 
that he, one of the former pillars of the army and a wealthy 
man, had been compelled to learn shorthand and typing so 
that he might earn his 45 to 60 marks per diem. Yet I 
myself saw these two military young men, reeking of their 
army training, and whose freedom at all hours of that day 
and of many other days proved that they were not in any 
definite employment, spend between them in one short day 
upwards of fifteen hundred marks on pleasure and self- 
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indulgence—a pre-war and present internal equivalent of 
£75. That does not take into account their living expenses 
or the money that they most certainly continued to spend 
after I had left the saloon. 

This is by no means an isolated instance; night after 
night have I watched thousands of Germans carry out a 
similar programme, many of them being recognizable on 
consecutive occasions. The Trocadero, the Fliedermaus 
and the Metropole are the three dancing halls in Hamburg 
that are most frequented by the upper class; each of them 
is packed out every night; the two former certainly can 
accommodate five hundred persons each and the Metropole 
is good for another two hundred. At each of them money is 
spent like water on expensive champagne that is drunk in 
accordance with the same simile. In the same town there 
is a very charming little restaurant known as Bauer’s Wein- 
stube, where every table is in a separate curtained alcove; 
I have been sitting there unseen and have actually watched 
the very men who have been complaining to me of their 
parlous state earlier on the same day, incur and discharge 
quite cheerfully a bill that amounted to over 500 marks— 
their own equivalent of £25. How many men in victorious, 
valuta-less England are in a position to do that once ina 
way, to say nothing of making a practice of it! 

Go into a business man’s lunch-bar at midday—such a 
place as Bieber’s Wein-stube—and sit down and order your 
mittagessen ; if there be one man present who knows you, 
he will greet you cordially, come and sit with you, and 
within three minutes he will be telling you his tale about 
the valuta and its abominations, whilst all his friends will 
gather round and watch in a catlike manner to see how you 
are taking it. The eagerness I have seen in the eyes of these 
watchers on such occasions can only be likened to the 
expression in the eyes of a young man who is waiting for 
his adored one’s answer to his proposal. 

I repeat my belief that the valuta is the true cause of 
the air of depression and comparative humility worn by 
these upper-class Germans, but I do not—cannot—believe 
that it is in any sense the result of the constrictions of 
the valuta. My firm belief is that these people are the 
servants of the valuta just as they were formerly the un- 
uniformed servants of militarism, that they serve by striv- 
ing to divert attention from the driving force and purposes 
of the valuta, and that a large supply of the paper currency 
and possibly a private printing machine is their grateful 
country’s reward. I state that belief in all seriousness, a 
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will appear later with my justifications for it, and further, 
more particular evidence. The valuta has no detrimental 
effect on the life of the upper-class German any more than 
it has on his lesser brethren, even though it is he who 
voices most bitterly the financial agonies of his nation and 
of himself. 


IV. THe VatutTa IN COMMERCE 


Ihave more than hinted at my belief that the valuta, in 
addition to wielding a beneficial rather than a detrimental 
effect on the upper, middle and lower classes, is being 
utilized and fostered by the nation and developed to some 
definite purpose ; in order that my diagnosis may be con- 
vincing when it is finally stated, it is essential that every 
symptom shall be described as we go, and with that pur- 
pose in view, before I proceed further to analyse the essence 
of the valuta, it behoves me to devote a little attention to 
its general effect on German trade and commerce. 

In this concatenation, as on the social side, the German 
beggar for pity neglects no opportunity to profit by the 
exhibition of his sore; you cannot go into a factory or 
an office without your attention being urgently directed 
to some missing detail that is sadly attributed to the valuta. 
Just as the society German calls attention to the constric- 
tions of the valuta so that you may not follow an inclina- 
tion to look below the surface, so does the German merchant 
or manufacturer utilize the valuta to divert attention from 
his prosperity. Try to do business with him and he will 
quote the valuta, both as buyer and as seller. Try to 
sell to a German merchant, say, some boots; it may seem 
absurd to ask that anyone should for a moment deem it 
possible to sell anything to Germany, but there are at the 
present moment in this country resident Germans who are 
naturalized and who have been in England for many years ; 
these men devote a lot of time to the task of gaining the 
ear of British manufacturers and persuading them that they 
know of a German merchant who is anxious to buy British 
goods because they are the best in the world, and offering to 
give a personal letter of introduction to any representative 
that the British firm in question might be disposed to 
send to Germany. We will assume that you are a repre- 
sentative who has been chosen by your firm to take one of 
these letters of introduction and your samples over to Ger- 
many, and that you have duly presented your credentials 
to your quarry. He will receive you with a wealth of cour- 
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tesy that is almost embarrassing, ensconce you in the best 
armchair in his inner office, give and light for you an ex. 
cellent cigar that has cost him the equivalent of five shillings, 
and will listen to you kindly and sympathetically while 
you state your business. He will then examine your samples, 
and not only will he be favourably impressed, but he will 
announce to you with magnetic enthusiasm that you have 
brought him the very article he has been seeking high and 
low. He will point out to you that though there is no pos 
sibility of your doing any business with Germany owing to 
the valuta, it so happens that he has just been offered an 
order for several hundreds of thousands of pairs of that 
very boot for Poland, where the rate of exchange is very much 
lower even than the valuta between Germany and England. 
It always does so happen that he has just been offered an 
order for either Poland or Russia. He will then proceed 
to beat you down to your lowest price ; this, as will appear, 
is not the outcome of business acumen or of desire to effect 
a profitable deal, for he has not the faintest intention of 
buying a single pair. It is done in order to retain your in- 
terest in him from your own point of view, and more par 
ticularly that you may thoroughly realize the power of the 
valuta. When he has driven that point well home, his next 
step is to obtain from you permission to retain as many of 
your samples as possible, so that he may send them off the 
same day to Warsaw or Dantzig by special messenger, 
after which he will politely terminate the interview on the 
score that he must rush over to the exchange and ascertain 
the latest position of the valuta. He will sigh deeply as he 
mentions this, but will pull himself together, smile the brave 
smile of conscious fortitude in the face of ruin, and bid you 
to keep in close touch with him. When you have with- 
drawn yourself, he will put your samples in a cupboard and 
proceed with his normal work. 

If you are a keen man, you will of course call upon him 
every day, always to be received with extreme courtesy 
and a vague but hopeful message that has just come through 
from the agent he has sent with your samples. When he 
sees that you are beginning to fall a victim to the normal 
effect of hope deferred, he will give way to a burst of charming 
candour which will impel him to sympathize with the irm- 
tation you must be feeling on account of the delay, and will 
insist on taking you out to lunch. He will give you a very 
good feed, but will be careful to point out that whereas 
the lunch bill would cost you about four shillings including 
the excellent bottle of Berncastler Doktor and a good tip 
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for the waiter, it costs your host the equivalent of ten 
unds—owing to the valuta. If you offer to pay, however, 
he will firmly refuse. 

Whilst you are enjoying your coffee, liqueur and cigar, 
his business friends will float up and be introduced—quite 
by chance—and the one topic of conversation will be the 
valuta; all these lavish “ paupers”’ will vie with each other 
in attempts to make you realize they are being crushed 
down, taking it in turns, however, to show their fortitude by 
purchasing rounds of drinks at a cost to them of fifteen 
shillings per head. Soon your original host will tell them 
how business is detaining you in their town, with an accent 
on the valuta, and they will sympathize with regard to the 
annoyance of the delay, but will qualify their sympathy 
with reminders that you can live royally at an infinitesimal 
cost—also owing to the valuta. 

Then will come the crux of the affair—one of your 
new friends will be struck ever so suddenly by a bright idea 
that will be eagerly adopted by them all—why should not 
you, while your own selling business is held up by the valuta, 
utilize your time of waiting by buying German goods and 
selling them in England, or, failing your ability to do that, 
by taking up their English agency? They will frankly 
point out to you that there is a prejudice in England 
against German travellers, and they will quote you their 
normal prices, or something very little advanced, so that 
you would be able to make an enormous commission—out 
of the valuta. 

Whether you agree or whether you do not, the Polish 
order will never eventuate, nor will you ever see your samples 
again. They have gone, not to Warsaw or to Danzig, 
but to a German factory to be copied. The collapse of the 
deal will be attributed to the valuta, and the contention will 
be impressed upon you that your best course is obviously to 
utilize the valuta by buying German lines. So that the 
valuta is of value to German business men both in the char- 
acter of buyer and of seller. 

It may not be out of place to demonstrate briefly the 
means by which the valuta makes it possible for Germany 
to undersell the world. Let us take some definite article for 
an example, such as a nail-brush; in order to simplify 
matters we will state plain prices that have no relationship 
to reality but which will serve to mark clearly the parallel 
between the cost of production in England and in 
Germany. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the raw material 
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of the nail-brush (none of which has to be imported in either 
case) costs one shilling, and the labour involved in manu- 
facture also costs one shilling, by adding 50 per cent, 
for the manufacturer’s profit and a similar amount for the 
vendor, we have a nail brush that can be sold in England for 
three shillings. 

The cost of living in England to-day is double what it 
was before the war; we have already shown in previous 
pages that in Germany the multiplication unit of the 
cost of living is something under 10, but in order to be 
scrupulously fair, let us ignore the fact that the cost of 
living in England is doubled and still multiply the German 
needs by 10. So, the raw material in Germany costs the 
same as in England, but we will put it down at 10 marks; 
the labour will also cost 10 marks; add 50 per cent. for 
manufacturer’s profit and we get 30 marks. Double that 
to cover the cost of transport, etc., and we get the cost 
to 60 marks c.i.f., which the valuta makes equal to one 
shilling in English money. We must add a further 50 
per cent. for the English vendor, and we arrive at a final 
selling price of ls. 6d., as against 3s., that the customer 
must pay if he wishes to support home industries. The 
disparity is really very much greater, but this illustration 
will serve to point out the value of the valuta to the German 
exporter. 

If any still think that the valuta is detrimental to Ger- 
man commerce, they should ponder on the following facts. 
Holland is one of the most expensive countries in the world 
for the foreigner; in Amsterdam the most useful hotel for 
a business man is undoubtedly the Victoria, and it is there 
that the majority of the German business men stay. A 
room in this hotel costs 12 gulden per diem, which to-day 
equals about 1,350 marks; breakfast costs 14 gulden, 
lunch 3 gulden and dinner 6 gulden, bringing the cost of 
one day’s mere board and lodging to more than 2,600 marks, 
which is the German equivalent of £130. I have seen many 
German travellers staying at this hotel and taking all their 
meals there; with regard to the latter point, the manage- 
ment strictly enforce an increase of 25 per cent. on the bill 
if meals be taken elsewhere, and in Amsterdam it is impos- 
sible to get a decent meal under five to six gulden at any 
hotel or restaurant. 

Again, I have met many a German “ drummer ” at the 
Continental Hotel in Stockholm; the second-class return 
fare from Berlin is over 10,000 marks, and an ordinary 
day’s board and lodging at the hotel in question costs at 
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least 3,000 marks; so that the firm who sent each of these 
travellers to Stockholm had first to find for the mere expense 
of travelling and of three days’ keep a sum equivalent to more 
than £900. It may be suggested that these men travelled 
fourth class in Germany and otherwise cut down their 
expenses ; even if that were so, the journey to Stockholm by 
the best train takes nearly thirty-six hours, and the necessary 
collateral expenses en route and at the hotel must certainly 
bring my figures below the level of accuracy. One of the 
men to whom I am referring with regard to Stockholm was 
carrying samples of metal polish; I saw him dining one 
evening with the head waiter at the hotel, who afterwards 
told me that his host had paid for his dinner in the hope 
of booking an order for his goods at the hotel; that dinner 
cost 33 kroner for the two—an expense of over £100 to 
the German firm. 

Needless to say, there must be an explanation of these 
figures. They are based on definite fact; I definitely 
saw those two men dining together and I saw the German 
foot the bill. Apart from the waiter’s information, I know 
that the price of the dinner they had with the wine would 
be well over 30 kroner; at the present rate of exchange 
that is equal to 38 shillings in English money, and under 
the valuta it is something more than 2,200 marks. 

An experienced British continental representative can 
travel in comfort and cover every possible expense at an 
average cost of £30 per. week, even including countries 
like Sweden and Holland, but where is the British firm 
of metal polish manufacturers whose auditors, or whose 
directors even, would pass an item of over £100 for a sprat 
that did not even catch a minnow? If it costs a British 
traveller £30 per week as I have stated, it would cost a 
German traveller the equivalent of £1,950 per week to cover 
the same ground in the same way, and all the economy and 
care in the world cannot bring those figures down to a 
possible business proposition, yet the Continent is crowded 
with German commercial travellers. 

It must now be obvious to the meanest intelligence that 
these German firms have some method of evading the valuta ; 
it is my purpose to unravel that very mysterious mystery, but 
in order to make clear my suggested solution, I repeat that 
it is necessary to trace the effect of the valuta from every 
possible point of view, for it is certain that whether my 
diagnosis be right or wrong, only one correct solution will 
be found to cover each and every phase. 

Before we leave this subject of the commercial side of 
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the valuta, I should like to point out the extent to which 
the German plans are aided by writers who rush into print 
without knowledge of their subject. Some months ago a 
prominent English daily paper published an article by a 
writer who claimed to have travelled in Germany, pointing 
out that in many factories the number of employés on the 
wage list is to-day more than double the number employed 
in pre-war days. The obvious deduction was stated, to 
the effect that each of the factories in question must be 
doing double the amount of pre-war business, and like most 
deductions that are obvious, it was hopelessly at fault, 
The real explanation is very simple; the Socialist Govern- 
ment of Germany has decreed that in no circumstances shall 
a working day of eight hours be exceeded; the manufac- 
turers therefore inaugurated a system of shifts which neces- 
sitated doubling the numbers on their wage lists, but made 
no scintilla of difference to the total number of actual work- 
ing hours per week as far as the factory was concerned. 
The result of this misapprehension was that right up to the 
present day the report of it has been cherished by the Ger- 
man, for he is a past-master of the use of a red herring, 
If any inquirer is able by cross-examination and argument 
to force him into a conversational corner, he will wriggle out 
by citing the mistaken deduction above, as an instance of 
the injustice to which poor, suffering, but ever striving 
Germany is subjected by a cruel, censorious world. 


V. Tue Morat SIDE OF THE VALUTA 


Let me hasten to explain that I have no intention of deal- 
ing with the valuta in its relation to sexual morality ; that 
point of view is very real and terrible, but it is purely a 
matter of Germany’s internal character and has no direct 
bearing on international interests. 

The only moral side of the valuta that affects other 
countries is the question of the way in which it reacts on 
the outward character of the Germans in their relations 
with foreigners. Even in this regard we have no interest 
in the Germans themselves as individuals, but the moral 
outlook of the German individuals with regard to the valuta 
may prove to be a valuable indication of their own know- 
ledge and understanding of its trend. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the French 
nation bitterly resents the fact that the franc is below 
par. For many months an Englishman was not cordially 
received in certain parts of France, by reason of the fact 
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that the French had somehow conceived the belief that the 
English nation was responsible for the depression in the 
rate of exchange. They have since realized the injustice 
of that belief—possibly the fact that the pound sterling 
is below par in America, Holland, Sweden and other neutral 
countries may have helped to undeceive them, but their 
very willingness to believe that we had a hand in it is an 
indication that, whatever may be the truth in other coun- 
tries, France herself has no part in the manipulation of her 
rate of exchange. Further, her very resentment is a proof 
that she has every intention of keeping her name clean by 
striving always until such time as her credit shall be as 
financially sound as it was before the war. Germany is ever 
anxious to assume that France’s firmness towards her is the 
outcome of hatred; that may well be so, for God knows 
that Germany has given France ample cause for hatred, but 
France has ever been a chivalrous foe, and it is possible that 
her firmness arises also from realization that, if Germany can 
be made to pay her just dues, France’s rate of exchange will 
soon recover and her credit be restored. In the meantime 
it is an honourable fact that, with a few exceptions, the 
French are not exploiting their misfortunes. 

In a lesser degree the Italians also resent their position 
in the money markets of the world. Their temperament, 
however, is vastly different to that of the French; whilst 
the resentment of the latter takes the form of icy pride, 
the more indolent Latin sullenly broods upon his position 
and in morbid apathy waits for an improvement to come 
along. He does not know how it will come; he does not 
really believe that it will come at all; he merely waits for it 
tocome. In the meantime, he makes as much profit as he 
can out of foreign visitors to his country, and hates Austria. 

The resentment of the Belgians takes neither the form 
of pride nor of sullen brooding; of all the Allies, Belgium 
has put forth the most determined effort to rouse herself 
and remedy the ravages of war by sheer application and 
industry. The average Belgian thinks less about Repara- 
tions than do any of her Allies; if Germany suddenly de- 
cided or were made to pay, Belgium certainly would not be 
behindhand in her anxiety to obtain her fair share and more 
if she could ; in the meantime, she realizes that talk and worry 
merely sap the energy, and so she applies herself to her 
tasks as though Germany as an ex-enemy did not exist. 

It is very seldom that a Belgian will discuss the rate 
of exchange at all; if you speak of it to him, he will shrug 
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when he would prefer fine weather. The only time I ever 
heard a Belgian man of business definitely discuss the rate 
of exchange was in Liége, where a prominent merchant of 
my acquaintance told me how he had ordered some goods in 
bulk from England while the franc stood at 43 to the pound 
sterling, and that when the consignment arrived and the 
account had to be met, the rate of exchange had deterior- 
ated to 58. This meant a sheer loss to him of at least 30 
per cent. without any possibility of recovering even a por- 
tion of his loss by raising the price to his customers. He 
just paid his dues like a man and nourished a hope that 
matters would improve in the near future. 

The main point of the foregoing is that instead of bat- 
tening on their unfortunate position, the Belgians are doing 
their utmost to buy from foreign markets in spite of the rate 
of exchange ; if they can sell anything, as they did to Eng- 
land during the coal strike, they naturally jump at the 
opportunity, but they certainly do not look upon the rate 
of exchange as an asset, any more than the French or the 
Italians do. They merely look upon themselves in the light 
of three firms who have suffered ill-fortune, and have been 
badly treated by a dishonest firm called Germany who 
could put them all right if only she could be induced to pay 
her debts, but not one of them has the slightest intention 
of going bankrupt without a struggle. Each of these 
countries in their own way and in a greater or lesser degree 
is daily proving that there can be a very real dignity in mis- 
fortune. 

Now we will turn to consideration of the way in which 
the valuta affects the pride of Germany as a nation. 

A foreigner visiting Germany for the first time would 
inevitably form the impression that Germany has no pride 
at all; it must be remembered that even the Germans 
now admit in conversation that it was they who started the 
war, but that it was done under a misapprehension. That 
is quite true—their misapprehension was that they were 
bound to win. The fact that the upheaval started by them 
culminated in their own downfall should fill them with shame 
and make the valuta as anathema to them, because it 18 
the concrete result of their own action. If anormal man tries 
to bully a little fellow and gets a black eye for his reward, 
he will be ashamed of and try to hide his disfigurement, 
especially if he knows that all his acquaintances are fully 
aware of the manner in which it was earned. Not so the 
Germans; at all times, in all strata of society, they make a 
point of obtruding the fact of the valuta. They want every- 
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body to notice it, they insist upon it ; if you do not seem to 
understand they will explain exactly how it benefits you 
personally, and if you are pleased at the prospect they will 
rejoice with you, taking great care, however, lest you should 
betray a tendency to wonder if it can also perhaps benefit 
them in any way. They smirk with friendly congratula- 
tion at the thought that one of your pennies will buy 5 marks, 
and some of the more blatant will rub their hands and sug- 
gest gleefully that it will very likely buy 10 marks to-morrow. 

I must pause here to disclaim any tendency towards 
inconsistency ; throughout these pages I have recorded the 
manner in which they unite in groaning and protesting 
against the hardships that arise from the state of the valuta; 
it is with the moral side of the question that we are con- 
cerned now, however, and are dealing solely with the matter 
of national pride. Whereas France, Italy and Belgium 
resent their rates of exchange as a reproach to their national 
pride and a slur on their credit, Germany is eager to rejoice 
with the foreigner within her gates because her credit is 
valueless. It is parallel to a man who invites people to 
dine at his house, and cheerfully informs his guests that 
any one of them could buy him up, that he is over head 
and ears in debts which he never intends to pay, and that he 
is already an undischarged bankrupt. The only flaw in the 
analogy is that as such a host could derive no possible 
benefit from such a confidence, he would be a fool to men- 
tion it; the average German is very far from being a fool, 
and so it is logical to assume that he is urged by a very 
cogent reason that seems to him of far greater importance 
than any mere dictates of pride. 

I hope to give that reason on a subsequent occasion, 
my present purpose being a desire to draw a definite com- 
parison between the attitudes of France, Italy and Belgium 
towards their rates of exchange and that of Germany 
towards her valuta—sufficiently illuminating, I venture to 
say, as to what is in the minds of those respective peoples— 
sufficient also to indicate the nature of the Great German 
Booby Trap. 

C. TURNER 
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THE CLASS WAR 


WHEN I last wrote on the subject (in the National Review 


for October 1921), I gave reason for the belief that Karl | 


Marx was not an economist in good faith, that his writing, 
as we should now say, was propaganda, and that his pur- 
pose was quite other than appears on the surface. 

The question is of some importance, for Das Kapital 
has become the Bible of the Labour Party, and is even 
accepted by some of our “ Intelligentsia” as a great and 
profound economic treatise. Not only so, but there are 
many young men—and some growing old—who accept the 
Marxian ‘“ materialistic conception of history,” which, to 
put it shortly, is founded on the doctrine that all history 
is a record of class war, that in this war the bourgeoisie 
have succeeded in enslaving the proletariat, and that the 
only hope for the proletariat is to rise up in revolution and 
destroy the bourgeoisie. 

If I call this doctrine of some importance to the readers 
of the National Review I shall hardly be accused of exag- 
geration, for not to put too fine a point upon it, it is their 
throats that it is proposed to cut—in the interests of 
humanity. And although this idea may be considered 
fantastic by the dedicated victims, it is salutary to remem- 
ber that over a great part of Christian Europe it has actually 
been carried out. In May 1921 Lenin boasted—and with 
truth—that “the bourgeois class does not exist any more 
in Russia. We have completely destroyed the Russian 
bourgeoisie.” 

Now, when we consider a doctrine which—how shall 
I put it ?—has so intimate: a bearing upon our own exist- 
ence, it is at least worth while to consider the intention 
of the man by whom it was formulated, as well as the 
doctrine itself. We may begin with the man because, even in 
the realm of philosophy, character and interest are found 
to be very serviceable guides. As Rochefoucauld noted 
long ago, a man’s philosophy is more often shaped by his 
interest and conduct than his interest and conduct are guided 
by his philosophy. 

Now, we have here to correct a good deal of popular 
misconception concerning Karl Marx. The traditional 
view is charmingly put in a delightful article by 
Benammi (in the Jewish Chronicle of July 7th last). 
Benammi records how “last Sunday afternoon I was 
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walking in the country with my old friend, the Vicar” 
when the conversation turned upon Karl Marx, of whom 
the Vicar had been reading an unfavourable estimate in 
the Spectator. Benammi proceeds to inform the Vicar’s 
mind on the subject, and asserts among other things: 


That Karl Marx possessed a mind which was highly cultured and a heart 
which was filled with immense love. 

That future historians will place him in the same category as Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer. 


That he “was truly a man of learning and a man of 
books,” that “however, his views were extremely pro- 
gressive,” in consequence of which “he came into conflict 
with the authorities,” that his life in England became that 
of a student and a recluse,” that “he spent the best part 
of his time in the British Museum,” and that he ‘“‘ remained 
a scholar and idealist to the end,” with a great deal more 
about his health undermined by poverty and study, his 
love for parents and family, his “ passionate plea for an 
improvement in the conditions of life’ and so forth. 

Little wonder if the Vicar ended the conversation with 
the remark—-“‘ We ought to be grateful to him for stirring 
up the public conscience in the matter; he was doing 
Christian work.” 

Such is, if one might so call it, the propaganda picture 
of Karl Marx: it is, I fear, accepted by too many of our 
clergy—not Vicars only, but Bishops and others besides. 
But is it true ? 

In my last article I gave a general sketch of Karl Marx’s 
life and activities which suggest a life considerably less 
idyllic. But let us here confine ourselves to the main con- 
tention that Marx, like Newton or Darwin, was a disin- 
terested student, whose conclusions were the result of 
profound study. 

Here we can get to something definite. It is usually 
stated that Karl Marx arrived at his “ materialistic con- 
ception of history” and his discovery of the “class war” 
after a long and laborious investigation in the British 
Museum. He came to England in the year 1849, and began 
to publish Das Kapital in 1867. But as a fact the “ materi- 
alistic conception of history,” with all its apparatus of 
“class-war,” ‘‘ bourgeoisie”? and “ proletariat” appears in 
the Communist Manifesto which was written by Karl Marx 
and his friend Engels in the latter part of the year 1847, 
that is to say, before Karl Marx ever saw the inside of 
the British Museum. 
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Now Benammi gives a heroic account of Karl Marx’s 
studies at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, ending with 
the assertion that “in 1841 he took his Doctor’s degree, 
and was truly a man of learning and a man of books.” As 
a fact, Karl Marx led so riotous a life at Bonn and Berlin that 
his father’s life was considerably shortened thereby, as appears 
from his letters, and young Marx went to Jena because 
it was thought impossible to get a degree at his own univer- 
sity! He seems to have read a good deal in a desultory 
way, but it appears from his correspondence at the time 
that his reading was not in history (of which he really knew 
very little), but in the dogmatic and speculative philosophy 
of that time—and particularly in the dialectics of Hegel 
and the Radicals, who professed without understanding 
the Hegelian philosophy. 

Karl Marx was so much a believer in the a priori method 
that he first developed his revolutionary theory, and then 
went to the British Museum to look for the evidence. So 
far from being a scholar and a recluse who discovered the 
class war in his study, he was from the beginning a tur- 
bulent and active conspirator who first worked for the 
class war through secret societies and then went to his 
study, as a war chemist goes to his laboratory, to manv- 
facture an explosive of service to his cause. Take, for 
example, this passage from Spargo’s admiring biography, 
— to the time, let us remember, prior to the London 

‘ exile” : 


The Communist movement of the time was made up of three elements, 
the followers of Cabet, the adherents of Weitling, and that element which, 
dissatisfied with both Cabet and Weitling, lacked both leadership and cohesion. 
The Communist League, which was the organized expression of the movement, 
was an International secret society with its headquarters in London. The Young 
Europe agitation which Mazzini carried on in 1834 had numerous offshoots, 
among these a Young Germany Society, which was organized in Paris in 1836 
by German refugees and travelling working-men. This society was at the 
beginning a mere conspiratory society, devoted almost wholly to the Young 
Germany propaganda, with, of course, the usual convivial principles of such 
clubs. At different times it bore the names League of the Just, League of the 
Righteous, and finally, Communist League. Later it became the International 
Alliance, with branches in many of the leading cities of Europe, composed 
mainly of German and French working-men and Radical intellectuals. The 
headquarters of the movement in 1847 were in London, where an Arbeiter 
Bildungsverein—Working Men’s Educational Club—had existed for seven year’s. 
The London Communistische Arbeiter Bildungsverein was founded in February 
1840 by three German exiles. They were: Karl Schapper, proof-reader, who 
later became a teacher of languages; Heinrich Bauer, a shoemaker ; and 
Joseph Moll, a watchmaker. These three men had already been actively 
engaged in the revolutionary movement, and had been expelled from France at 
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the end of 1830 for participation in the Blanquist conspiracy. The organiza- 
tio prospered, and because of its rather unusual prosperity and stability, 
and the fact that there was much greater freedom in London than on the Con- 
tinent, it became naturally the central organization. The conflict within the 
organization was responsible for the attempt to reorganize it, which led to the 
writing of the Communist Manifesto and the domination of the whole move- 
ment by Marx and Engels. In the spring of 1847 Joseph Moll visited Marx in 
Brussels and Engels in Paris, where he had gone on business, and begged them 
to take up the task of bringing about a reorganization of the movement along 
the lines which they had been advocating, working for a definite revolutionary 
aim and policy. 


That Benammi told his friend the Vicar nothing of all 
this is hardly surprising when we consider how disturbing 
it is to the traditional portrait of the benevolent philosopher 
at the British Museum. We have already carried the story 
further and told how Karl Marx boasted (to his German 
friend Sorge) that he had worked to force England into 
the Crimean War; how he intrigued for the control of the 
First Internationale; how he used that organization to 
justify Prussia in making war upon France, and to weaken 
France by the creation of the Commune; how he was in 
close touch with Bucher, Bismarck’s confidential agent, and 
how he passed propaganda from that source into Paris by 
means of that “trusted friend’? and “successful wine- 
merchant,” Sigismund Borkheim; how he laboured to 
prevent the Revolution of the Commune getting into Ger- 
many; how he received from that time forward from (or 
through) his friend Freidrich Engels, a pension of £350 
a year, and how, the work being done, he successfully trans- 
ferred the Internationale across to the care of other trusted 
German friends in the United States. All very interesting, 
- hardly suitable to the apprehension of our innocent 

icar ! 

Then, I might add how Karl Marx fooled the English 
trade-unionists whom he called (again in his correspondence 
with his German friends) ‘‘ swine-hounds,” and the French 
trade-unionists whom he called ‘‘ chatter-boxes,’”’ and how 
he went to Germany and told the German working-man to 
have nothing to do with politics, but improve his social 
position. All this, however, would be chiefly to repeat the 
 egeuaa already before the readers of the National 

eview, 

With these facts in mind as to the bona fides of its author, 
let us now approach a little more closely to the famous 
“materialistic? conception of history. As already stated, 
It is all set forth in the Communist Manifesto, to which 
Das Kapital adds little or nothing. The latter work is 
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occupied with very elaborate argumentation, supported by 
a series of crude mathematical propositions evidently in- 
tended to impress the proletariat. There are copious refer- 
ences to the blue books of the time; but of serious investi- 
gation into the history of society and of classes there is 
nothing at all. Fortunately for Karl Marx, the heaviness 
of his style has served the purpose of a protective armour. 
Impressed by the fearful appearance of the Red Knight 
our Intelligentsia surrenders without a struggle, and the 
imposture goes unchallenged. 

Let us, then, briefly summarize the historical theory upon 
which the Marxian system is founded from the simpler 
text of the Manifesto. Karl Marx asserts that in former 
ages—exactly when is not stated—society was a stable 
fabric composed of feudal lords and serfs : 


From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the Chartered Burghers of the 
earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie 
were developed. 


So far we have a hint of evolution: the serfs took an 
upward course towards bourgeois liberty and _ power. 
Whether, indeed, it is a true account of the origin of our 
trading classes might be open to question. Maitland, an 
excellent authority, tells us that 


in England .-. . very many of the boroughs which have every right to be 
regarded as ancient and typical ... never had over them any lord but the 
King.* 


Towns like London, York, Norwich and Winchester, to 
say nothing of European cities like Constantinople, Rome 
and Athens are obviously older than the Middle Ages, and 
although there are records of agricultural towns, some of 
whose inhabitants owed villein service to a feudal lord, 
there is also evidence of free communities with immemorial 
rights. There was a bourgeoisie in classical times, and 
banking or “capitalism” was well developed before the 
Christian era. Jacques Coeur, a French ship- and mine 
owner of the fifteenth century, was reputed to have a for- 
tune of 27 million francs; Duprat, the Chancellor of 
Francis I, was worth 36 million francs. Our own Edward III 
rented the wool duties and pawned Royal Manors to a 
German capitalist called Tidemann von Lymbergh, who 
began as a merchant and became a feudal lord, and at the 
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end of the Middle Ages we have a typical merchant-banker, 
Sir Thomas Gresham, discussing the exchanges with the 
acumen of a Bagehot and the experience of a Goschen. 
The evidence indeed goes to show that from the beginning 
of civilization and throughout its course there has always 
been a bourgeoisie, and there has always been capitalism : 
if they have been temporarily destroyed civilization has 
gone down with them. 

But Karl Marx draws a fundamental distinction between 
the old epoch of feudalism and the new bourgeois age. In 
the latter he finds, “‘ constant revolutionizing of production, 
uninterrupted disturbances of all social conditions, ever- 
lasting uncertainty and agitation,” which “distinguish the 
bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones; and in the former, 
“conservation of the old modes of production in unaltered 
form was, on the contrary, the first condition of existence 
for all earlier industrial classes.” 

Has this contrast any support from actual historical 
fact? On the contrary, the more we study the history of 
society the more we find evidence of continuous change 
and economic struggle. D’Avenal, a most profound student 
of economic history (in his Découvertes d Histoire Sociale) 
laughs at the illusion doptique of a France owned perma- 
nently and exclusively by feudal nobles. Property and 
rentes were changing hands constantly and were very widely 
distributed in proportion to the population. And it is a 
common-place of English medizval history that there was 
a constant social and economic struggle going forward 
between native producer and foreign trader, between agri- 
culture and the woollen industry. With such shattering 
events as the Hundred Years War, the Black Death, and 
the Wars of the Roses, to mention no others, there could 
hardly have been a state either of economic or social equili- 
brium. As a fact we have only to study the history of 
our old families to find a constant rising and falling from 
one class into another. Dick Whittington arrives in London 
with his cat and becomes Lord Mayor; in every age human 
nature being the same at bottom produces substantially 
the same results. 

But according to Marx the upward course of serf to 
bourgeois (which took place in his period of economic 
stability) has changed to a downward course of freeman 
to slave. ‘‘ The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead 
of rising with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 


deeper below the conditions of existence of his own class.” 
And again : 
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The bourgeoisie is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to assure an exist- 
ence to its slave within its slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state that it has to feed him instead of being fed by him. 


Here, again, we may refer to d’Avenal, who after a 
careful examination of a vast amount of material covering 
the whole of social history in France from the year 1200 
to the year 1910, came to the conclusion that the French- 
man had doubled his ancestral possessions in everything 
except happiness (which cannot be manufactured). So we 
find in other countries. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the sparse population of Prussia were sunk for the 
most part in an abject poverty from which the development 
of that century liberated them. In England we find an 
enormous increase of population with an equivalent increase 
in material resources. And capital, instead of becoming 
concentrated in a few hands, becomes more widely dispersed 
than in former times. 

It may be said that Karl Marx has been vindicated 
since the war, and that we are now in a state in which the 
bourgeoisie has to feed the labourer “instead of being fed 
by him.” But if such is the case, does it amount to a good 
reason for destroying the bourgeoisie? And if the bour- 
geoisie is destroyed (with his “ capitalistic”? organization) 
who, then, is to feed the proletariat ? 

As a matter of fact, there is no justification to be dis- 
covered in history for the Marxian conception of the past. 
Still less does history justify the development of that 
conception in the future. 


If (says the Manifesto) the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie 
is compelled . . . to organize itself as a class, if by means of revolution it makes 
itself the ruling class, and as such sweeps away by force the old conditions of 
production, then it will, along with these conditions, have swept away the 
conditions of class antagonism, and of classes generally, and will thereby have 
abolished its own supremacy as a class. 


Benammi’s country Vicar, by the way, was not informed 
that Karl Marx proposed to sweep away the bourgeoisie 
“by means of revolution” and “ by force.” But perhaps 
the best historical comment on this doctrine of the perma- 
nent and forcible abolition of class is made by Lenin, who, 
as we have seen, abolished by the Marxian method the 
Russian bourgeoisie. 


Without (says the Dictator of the Proletariat in his Soviets at Work), without 
the direction of specialists to different branches of knowledge, technique and 
experience, the transformation towards Socialism is impossible. But the 
specialists are inevitably bourgeois. 
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Exactly! Such is Nature’s purpose in the creation of 
classes. She painfully, and through several or many genera- 
tions, creates aptitudes and specialized types for the various 
divisions of the work of mankind. One class governs; 
another trades ; still another labours. To reverse or destroy 
the order is not progress, it is reaction. Science is on the 
side of the Conservative, and the follower of Marx who 
proposes a government of the proletariat is like a sportsman 
who should set out to course hares with bulldogs or run 
shire horses to win the Derby. As far as a nation is 


divided into classes, it is for co-operation rather than 


conflict. That minor animosities and jealousies of class do 
exist may be admitted, and it is possible by agitation to 
force such divisions to a struggle fatal not only to the 
classes concerned but to the nation which comprises them. 
It is like a conflict between officers and men in a national 
army. The true division of mankind is not between class 
and class but between nation and nation. And when there 
is an attempt to divide the classes of one nation, we may 
suspect that it is done by the agents of another. 

This leads us back to the question of the bona fides of 
Karl Marx and his followers. I have given reason to 
doubt that good faith. Karl Marx was in fact a con- 
spirator, and belonged to an organization one aim of 
which, if we may judge by its activities, was to destroy 
all rivals and enemies of the Hohenzollern. It has possibly 
an even deeper and darker purpose behind. And all it 
wanted from the Marxian system was a pretext and a 
lever. Therefore it is not sufficient to know that the 
Marxian theories are false; it is necessary to fight the 
Marxian conspiracy. And that fight is a fight for mere 
life, for the purpose of the conspirators is our destruction. 
They have compassed the destruction of our friends and 
outposts in Ireland, and so cleverly that most people do 
not realize in the least by whom it has been done. And 
as they mean to destroy this country also, the only security 
of existence we possess is vigilance and the organized 
power to defend ourselves. 

Tan D. CoLvin 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE GUTTER 


Let it be clearly understood that I am dealing in the 
following article with the case of the regular soldier of the 
past and to-day—not the soldier of the Great War. The 
position of the latter is a problem of itself. 

The Army Council have recently issued, for the guid- 
ance of men about to be discharged or transferred to the 
Army Reserve, an Instruction regarding the opportunities 
for civilian employment. It is the issue of that Instruction 
which is the cause of this article. 

With the exception of emigration, the opportunities 
shown are no more than before the Great War, and the 
procedure to be adopted by a man is the same. The body 
entrusted by the Army Council to find employment is the 
National Association for the Employment of Regular 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen. This Association has a 
head office in London, and branches throughout the country. 
So far as it can it does its best, but it can only appeal to 
employers. How far it was successful in pre-war days is 
shown by the fact that in the General Annual Report of 
the Army for 1911, out of 27,000 ex-soldiers’ names upon 
the registers of the Association only 11,000 were actually 
provided with employment; 8,000 found employment for 
themselves, which left 8,000 in one year to join the army 
of unemployed. Figures for successive years up to the 
outbreak of war tell the same terrible tale. All these men 
were not soldiers of every class and bearing every kind 
of character, good, bad and indifferent, but every one of 
them left the Army provided by those who knew them best 
with characters of the high standard which alone entitled 
their owners to be registered on the books of the Associa- 
tion. The result was that men who had given of their 
best, kept the flag flying in all parts of our rich and far-flung 
Empire, spilling their blood in its defence in many cases, 
went down to the gutter selling bootlaces or matches, 
or grinding a barrel organ. Medals won in the face of death 
were pawned to obtain food. The casual ward or work- 
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house followed, and, in some cases, men bitterly cursed 
the day they ever became a. soldier. 

The majority of men serve in the Army seven to eight 
years. During this time a man is trained in the use of 
arms, put under a strict and necessary discipline, and cut 
off completely from all industrial and commercial life. 
The strict discipline necessary deprives the majority of 
men of initiative. Service in tropical and semi-tropical 
climates undermines the physical condition of a man, and 
few arrive home from abroad without malaria in their 
bones. 

Having used the best years of a man’s life as a soldier, 
no practicable provision was made for him to take his place 
on re-entry into civil life as a good and useful citizen. He 
was given a character, a recommendation to the National 
Association, and then turned out on the labour market to 
compete with both skilled and unskilled labour already 
on the market. We are not a military nation. Ability 
in business is a man’s best asset in Great Britain, whilst 
military service in a short-service, voluntary Army is his 
worst. As a matter of business, common sense, self-preserva- 
tion, whichever term one cares to use, employers cannot 
give a man a job in a keen competitive market unless he 
is proficient. Therefore the soldier suffered for his 


patriotism. 
* * * 


The nation has returned to the same military system, 
and the same procedure to find employment for its soldiers 
on return to civil life which brought about the position 
shown above. Does the nation propose to let it continue ? 

Many soldiers will be returning to Great Britain in the 
near future from India and other stations of the Empire. 
These men will not find a better Britain. They will only 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. They will certainly 
have had the advantage of the educational training now 
given in the Army, which is doing good—as an education. 
Its primary object is to give a man a better chance on 
return to civil life. It will not, however, solve the 
employment problem, because employers will not discharge 
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efficient men in their employ to put discharged soldierg 
in their place, however efficient the discharged soldiers | to 
may be. of 

Surely from a humane point of view, if justice is not blind, | 4 
the soldier deserves better treatment at the hands of his | ¢p, 
countrymen. us 

In the many problems before the country I submit { ha 
none is more urgent than the employment of the ex-soldier, | th 
It must not be overlooked that on the treatment of the | go 
man after his service in the Army will the supply of | ha: 
recruits depend. The treatment meted out to the ex-soldier | No 
before the war was responsible for the Army being 8,000 | ch; 
short of establishment when war broke out. its 

In past years several committees have considered the 
problem, and have made recommendations to Secretaries 
of State, with no satisfactory solution forthcoming. So 
long as the problem is considered, as it has been, from the 
time the man leaves the colours instead of when he joins 
them, no satisfactory way out will be found. 

The problem must be considered in conjunction with 
our military system. The short-service system is the 
root cause of the disadvantage under which the soldier 
suffers, and it will only be by alteration or modification of 
our military system that the solution of the problem will 
be found. 

I have had practical experience. I have made a study 
of the problem for some years, from the point of view of 
the man in the ranks, in which I served in the regular 
Army of pre-war days. I have also considered it from the 
national point of view. My conclusions are that the lines 
on which the solution must be looked for, in justice to 
the man and in the best interests of the nation, are: 

First. A long-service Army for our overseas garrisons, 
with a Militia or Territorial Army for Home Defence; or, 

Secondly. A statutory right to further State employ- 
ment, up to a fair percentage, after 1 man leaves the 
colours in a short-service Army. 

Detailed considerations of the above two suggestions 
are too long for inclusion here. I have them for any 
reader who desires to see them. 
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Let the nation decide. If it allows our present system 
to go on, unemployment and privation is the future outlook 
of a far too large percentage of ex-soldiers. I cannot but 
think that every Briton would wish it otherwise. With 
that characteristic for fair play inherent in the Britisher, let 
us be British and see this through now, and not allow what 
has happened in the past to happen in the future. Let 
the men who have filled the breach to carry on that 
service to the Empire for which their predecessors died, 
have a fair chance of a livelihood in life by honest toil. 
No self-respecting man desires to become an object for 
charitable doles—which was the way the nation dealt with 
its ex-soldiers before the war, and is doing to-day. 


F. GEORGE 
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A LITTLE TOUR IN THE NEAR EAST 


Tuesday, August 20, 1912. Vienna. I went to the 
Embassy, where they were all kind, but had, apparently, 
no knowledge of what was happening, or likely to happen, 
in the Balkans. Austria, I gathered, was not likely to take 
the first step. 


Jack (my servant) and I left Vienna at 3 p.m. It was | 


very hot. I talked with an opulent Salonica Jew. He was 
very unhappy about the fate of his co-religionists, Talaat and 
Djavid. Their position is unfortunate. Pressed from the 
south by an ungrateful Government, attacked from the north 
by fifty thousand angry Albanians, it looks as if the men as 
well as the methods of the C.U.P.* will soon have to be 
tactfully hidden. He talked of the good old days of Abdul 
Hamid, when there was no trouble for such as him. “0O 
mihi preteritos referrat si Jupiter annos.” Then a man 
from Krivolak got in, with his mother. He was going 
south in a panic. The papers say that the Albanians are 
moving on Salonica, and that the Turks are retiring. 

Wednesday, August 21, 1912. Sarajevo. We arrived 
at Sarajevo soon after 8 a.m. It was a hot and sleepless 
night. We stayed at the Hétel Europe, run by Slavs. 
The clerk of the British Consul, who is away, came fo see 
me. 

Thursday, August 22, 1912. Priboi. The clerk of the 


Consul and I went to the Club, to the bazaar, and to | 
the French Vice-Consul . . . who was acting for us; | 


then to the Turkish Consul-General, who was a good lin- 
guist, and talked Greek, Italian and French, and promised 
me all help—a very pleasant fellow. There are at present 
many rumours, but no news. There is no one to get it. 
The air brings it, and those who give it out are liars. It 
does, however, appear that the garrison of Sarajevo has been 
increased, though there are no visible signs of it. It is said 
that officers of the high command turn up in church, but 
their men are not here. Where are the men? Are the 
Austrians going to annex the Sanjak immediately ? What 
is going to happen in Europe if they do? Also, what is 
going to happen to Jack and me? It is going to be an 
unpopular position to be a foreigner in the Sanjak with Turks 


and Albanians at this moment, if a coup comes off. I have | 


seen no signs of mobilization, except one train of soldiers 


* Committee of Union and Progress, 
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travelling south, but many are reported to have come here 
in cattle-trucks, travelling by night. The hotel-keeper said 
that a very high Turkish officer had arrived without luggage, 
and that his men had mutinied. He also said that I had 
better stay here, in his hotel, for an indefinite time. The 
Turkish Consul-General said that he was going to Constanti- 
nople, for there everything was so quiet and restful. That, 
said he, was the one place for perfect peace. He discounted 
the Albanian disturbance, and told a long story of the Vali 
of Janina and how his enemies had hired ten men to shout 
against him. Some more took up the cry because they 
liked shouting, though they cared nothing about the Vali. 
This he gave as an interesting parallel to the present action 
of the Albanians. It was the unconsidered movement of 
the mob. But the unconsidered actions of mobs do make 
history, sometimes. 

I met Freiherr von Pawel, who took me to the house of 
Baroness Pitner. Later, he and I and the clerk dined 
together and talked politics. Austria, he said, would do 


_ nothing unless another Power, Bulgaria, for instance, moved. 


Austria’s road to the sea was essential. There were two sets 
of opinion in the Slav world. There were the Trialists of 
Croatia, Bosnia and Dalmatia, who wanted to come in under 
the Monarchy, but not under Austria-Hungary, and there 
were those, mainly Serbs, who firmly intended to break off 


altogether. 


Coming back to my hotel, I met the high Turkish officer, 
who gave a very natural account of his presence. He 


advised me to go by the Metalka road. 


I left the Hétel Europe after a row about my bill, and 
missed the first train at the station through the fault of 
an Austrian driver. The Austrians are most charming 
people, but I cannot conceive them ever catching a train 
unless they are run over by it. They ought to fight their 
duels to slow music, and the Empire, whose routine is 
haute école, is finished. I was glad to leave Sarajevo. In 
the town the West is conquering the East; the mesquin 
hotel crowds out the mosque; the ostentation of the syna- 
gogue is blatant. It is a blemished Western pheenix rising 
from the ashes of an Eastern city, or rather from its mist, 
for it rained all the time I was there. 


Oh, East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet, 

Till the West is a pimpled, lamplit youth 
And the East is a flower at his feet. 
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The Austrians are kind, at all events to Englishmen, 
and if they are inefficient, they are better than the rabble 
that they rule. They look on the Sanjak as as much theirs 
as next year’s harvest. We are justified in standing in their 
way, but not in resenting their natural and inevitable 
policy of drang nach ostern. The Sanjak is to-day a no-man’s- 


land, occupied by the Turks, held precariously by the | 


Albanians, ruled by none. Austria looks on it as the key 
to her future, and to her it is a key that a jackdaw may steal, 


for a jackdaw can steal the king’s keys as well as those of | 


common mortals. Serbia may hop in and close that narrow 
and constricted path to the Augean. Once I wanted to see 
that happen, but am not so sure now. Montenegro, even 
with her pea-shooters, may become a dangerous enemy. 
Austria, after having, through natural-born foolishness, 
lost her provinces and missed her opportunities, must be 
in earnest, but I saw no considerable quantity of troops 
anywhere. She may be so accustomed to being unprepared 
that she cannot get out of the habit. 

The railway from Sarajevo is wonderful. It is like the 
railway at the White City, only far more sensational, except 
that there is less danger of losing your ears, because the 
carriages are not open. Jack loathes it. It runs along the 
lip of a precipice and shoots through tunnels. From dark- 
ness it twists into a blaze of light, over foaming cataracts; 
out of the womb of the cliff it shoots, like a bullet through 
corrugated iron. Above and below, the cliffs are sheer. 
On the flank, cafions widen into valleys, valleys are broken 
into gorges and beyond are tangles of ravines and woods and 
mountains, cut sometimes by clear streams, and sometimes 
by brown and frantic torrents. Huge cliffs seem to move 
above, as the train is hurled from tunnel to tunnel, often tall 
and naked, with great daubs of scarlet earth, and again 
clothed in macchia. 

Different counsels were given to me in Sarajevo. The 
first advice, Austrian, was, ‘‘Do not go to the Sanjak; it’s 
a desperate place, since we have left it.” The second, from 
the educated Moslems, “It’s a perfect place, as delightful 
as any Bill of Lloyd George.’ Some of the Moslems said 
to me, “Do go there. It used to be very dangerous, 
because the politicians were brigands, but now the brigands 
have become politicians, and it is quite safe.” 

When I took my ticket, the Austrian at the guichet said to 
me, “ Sien zie nur gewaffenet —you be well armed—“ and,” 
he added, “don’t you talk Turkish, whatever happens.” 


to 


A man in the crowd, a Serbian, I suppose, hurried an for 
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and said, ‘‘ On your life, don’t talk Italian; it is more un- 
popular than Turkish, and German is even worse.” A 
poor Turk in the train said, “ Above all things, don’t go 
armed. Rely upon the merciful Government and hide your 
weapons.” 

The odd thing about Sarajevo is that I could get no 


more or less what is happening across the frontier. In 
Greece you are informed that “The Onion has cut off the 
ears of seven Jews’”’; but in Sarajevo, though people were 
ready to talk quite freely and believed that war was 
imminent, it was impossible to get news of what was going 
on in the Sanjak. 

At Priboi a company of us sat down upon the balcony 
and talked very vivid politics, while the rain fell in cataracts, 
and the Greek boy, Ignatius, brought cognacs. The Nudir 
consented to tell me the fourteen Albanian grievances, but 
fainted by the way after enumerating four of them. Then 
there was a heated discussion about the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Moslems wondered whether Turkey would follow 
in the footsteps of Japan and if not, why not? Christians 
were there and had their say, too. 

Then we dined, served by Ignatius the Greek, who could 
give no consequent account of how or why he had arrived 
in this desolate place. The deputy Kiazim told of the wicked 
electioneering lies of the Committee, and his audience called 
loudly upon the name of God. I talked to some Christians 
who said that the Turkish and Albanian trouble had not 
affected them, but they were very nervous of the future. 
The innkeeper complained that the exaggerated rumours of 
war prevented people from coming, much as a Margate 
hotel-proprietor might protest against the exaggerated 
reports in the Press of the sanitation of his town. 

I left the Turks and went up to a damp room, with the 
rain pouring off the roof. 

Friday, August 23, 1912. Priepolie. I got up this 
morning before seven, and we drove off into torrents of rain. 
The hooded roofs of our little carriages sang and shuddered 
under it. Last night, the talk was optimistic and of peace. 
This morning, when I woke, Kiazim Bey, the deputy, came 
Intomy room. He said that the news had come by telegram 
of severe fighting at Berana, that Djavid Pasha was on the 
march there from Mitrovitza, and that he intended to go 
there, if I would go with him. I said I was quite willing 
to go if it did not take too long. We stopped on the road 
for refreshments, and my opinion as a European was asked 
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by the Moslem company. I answered discreetly. ‘ We 
have no other alternative but to fight,” said Kiazim, 
“hephsimiz uluruz. We will all perish together.” After 
talking about the friendship and the quarrels between the 
Albanians and the Turks, I said to him, ‘“‘ You fight and yet 
you are friends?” ‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ the fact is that we 


have made a habit of both things.” Austria, he said, was / 


not hated by the Albanians of to-day. She did much good 
work and brought in money. He continued that all the 
Albanian deputies were not against the Committee, and that 
he personally was strongly in favour of it, though he criticized 
it and its methods freely. The Committee had done very 
well at first, but had then gone too fast and did not under- 
stand the Albanian character. The Committee would 
surely come back or blood would flow. As far as he was 
concerned, his constituents would damn well do what he told 
them to. More cognacs. 

We then started in a drizzle on the way, which, on the 
whole, was monotonous. The mountains were on both our 
flanks. He and the soldiers talked a great deal about the 
Italian War. They were more interested in that, apparently, 
than in the immediate present. They agreed that it was 
very difficult to give up—very difficult, in fact, to do any- 
thing. They were suspicious of the Arabs, who, they 
believed, might make peace at any moment, which would 


put Turkey in an awkward position. Kiazim seemed to ; 


think a European Conference with renewed assurances of 
the integrity, etc. of the Ottoman Empire and the admission 
that the Sultan was the spiritual chief of Tripoli, might 
satisfy them ; otherwise, again “hephsimiz uluruz. We shall 
all perish.” 

At 10.30 the weather became fine, and a jolly gendarme, 
Ramadan, rode with me. He sang, in a good voice, a con- 
ventional theme, not often turned into a_ ballad—the 
complaint of a mother against her son for having married 
a girl who would not work. The mournful cadences of the 
river below and the rain on the trees made a good accompani- 
ment. I asked his opinion of the Committee. He was 
a supporter. Before the Committee had come in this 


neighbourhood, they (the population) had robbed, they had| 


beaten, they had killed; now that was finished. To-day 
they just took a few sheep or goats when the need occurred, 
and there were perhaps something like ten murderers only 


round Sienitza. Two dogs followed us, one called Paris, and! 


were at once adopted by the Moslems. I did not ride much 
with Kiazim, who seemed to be increasingly nervous, and 
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shy of me as a foreigner, but he came up at one moment, 
and asked me to write down the names of the English 
Cabinet, its policy, the character of its members, and what 
they thought of the Turkish question. Later on Ramadan 
stayed at a village, and his place was taken by two other 
soldiers, who were strongly anti-Committee. ‘‘ But though 
we break with the [hithad ve Terakeui (Union and Progress), 
we will never abandon unity. On that we depend. The 
Italians should be driven out of the world, infamous traitors.” 
They said it was very hard to have three frontiers, Austria, 
Serbia and Montenegro, all so close to each other. We 
English had got the sea. Why should it be our monopoly ; 
why should not the poor Moslems have it too? It added 
so infernally to the trouble of life to have so much land 
responsibilitv without the help of the sea. There is a good 
deal of truth in what they say. They are not between 
the hammer and the anvil, but between red-hot pincers 
that may close in on them at any moment. 

Most of the houses we passed were those of muhajjirs 
(refugees) whom the Government had helped with grants 
of land. They were pleasant and hospitable people, and 
seemed to bear less ill-will than most dispossessed men, 
probably because they are nomads by disposition. We 
met Moslems and Christians walking hand-in-hand, and 
Serbian girls were singing in the hills, that were sunny 


, between the showers. 


It is quite apparent that the “ beautiful brotherhood ” 
of the C.U.P. has gone. If it is to the credit of the Com- 
mittee that it created this brotherhood, it is the Committee 
that has broken it. And gone also are the near and the 
far hopes: the flowery revolution is ended—paradise on 
earth is played out. The rainbow has faded, and they are 
all quarrelling about the fairy gold at its end. Still, the 
comparatively good feeling of this place is probably due to 
the fact that there are only Slav Christians and Moslems 
here. It is not complicated, as it is in Macedonia. When 
a crime is committed here, it is by one side or the other. 
In Macedonia it may be by a simple, one-idea’d criminal or 
one of half-a-dozen holy propagandists; and this creates a 
feeling of enduring suspicion and bitterness. And again, 


_ in spite of the terrors of these people, there is no chance of 


Serbia taking anything from Turkey to-day. If any Power 
is going to do it, it will be Austria, but one cannot help 


feeling very sorry for this Moslem population. They are 
ni all prophets of disaster, and it is difficult to conceive a more 


haunted position. They are living upon a spit of land like 
VOL. LXxXx 16 
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a serpent’s tongue—a poisoned peninsula in which they 
are prisoners, with enemies to the north and worse enemies 
to the east and to the west. 

The nature of the inhabitants, said the soldiers of the 
escort, was on the whole good. I asked them about Issa 
Boletin. They said that with his own rifle he had killed a 
hundred men and that he was a grand leader. Last time 
I came through, in the dead of winter, I crossed the tracks 
of Issa Boletin. Then he had only got a score to his credit, 
according to my gendarmes, but I was shown a hill that he 
had held in a snow-storm, attacked by an overwhelmingly 
greater force. Through the rifle-fire and the gale, the men 
attacking him heard him shouting orders to his followers 
to fire upon the Turkish soldiery and to spare the Albanian 
gendarmes. ‘‘ Down, down with every foreigner, but let 
the Frenchmen go.” He is the Robin Hood of the Balkans, 
Riding along, I was also shown the white stones that marked 
the resting-place of some of his enemies. 

The soldiers of the escort wanted to know how the 
Turkish Cabinet was composed. I told them, to the best 
of my ability, and they applauded loudly, especially the 
name of Kiamil Pasha, because he was known to be a friend 
of England, and they still put their trust in England. Their 
perpetual appeals to us are poignant after the last five years. 
They were all in good spirits. The fasting of Ramadan, 
which they kept rigidly, did not affect their cheerfulness. 

We came into Priepolie, and I got into conversation alone 
with the Serb hanji, an obliging man, who talked frankly. 
He said that trade was broken and oppression reigned in the 
Sanjak, though less here than elsewhere. He said that his 
life was a miserable lot. My escort left me alone, and I 
was able to wander about as I liked. Kiazim Bey, the 
deputy, had departed silently and sullenly, taking a western 
road. After Priepolie, the scenery became beautiful, and 
reminded me of Southern Albania .where sweeping downs 
grow into high mountains. If this country is miserable, 
it is so in an unostentatious way, not like Macedonia, where 
terror and ruin meet you in the mountains and the plains. 
The Kaimakam of Priepolie is an unhappy man. I went to 
see him last night, sitting in the discomfort that only a 

Turk can endure and not remedy. He said that his health 
was broken with anxiety, that he never knew when the crisis 
was upon him, but he was sure that it was coming 
immediately. I went back to the khan, where he came to 


return my call and sat amongst the tooth-brushes, boots , 


and vests that Jack had unpacked in my soiled room. He 
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hated the responsibility of his post, which cannot be much, 
and knew his lack of resources.* 

He would not talk of the Committee, which, I suppose, 
means that he supports it. I was awakened in the morning 
by the sound of some troops passing, not many. The two 
little dogs still follow us. We help them along. The one 
called Paris is a particular favourite of everyone. 

Saturday, August 25, 1912. Stenitza. This morning we 
went out with an unusually big escort, forty or fifty men, 
a charming Turkish officer in command. He gave me his 
horse to ride. I am not quite sure if this was an act of 
courtesy or if he was glad to have someone else on its back. 
The horse was a very hot bay. When he bucked rather too 
close to the edge of the precipice, the Turkish captain said 
genially, “‘He plays. He likes playing; it is his nature.” 
He and the soldiers, to whom I talked, said that things 
were better after the revolution, and brigandage had ceased. 
| They referred once more to the fact that seems to be a matter 

of local pride, that there were very few murderers round 
Sienitza. The Albanians took that town about a month 
ago. They released all the prisoners—about 400—and 
amongst these were a hundred murderers, according to some, 
rebels according to others, patriots in the minds of a third 
party. I thought it was very creditable that only ten 
assassins haunted the locality. The gendarmes were badly 
‘paid. We passed through a very changing country. After 
a time conversation stopped. We met some dishevelled 
soldiers on the road and they made a communication to 
the escort and the yuz-bashi (captain) which was not passed 
onto me. Anxiety and gloom fell upon our party, and we 
went on in silence. We were going down a road between 
' two hills in the evening, as we came to Sienitza. Suddenly 
a crowd of bashi-bazouks came to meet us, and on the right 
flank there was a rush of, I suppose, a hundred or more armed 
men. I tried to gallop round to join my escort, but they 
seized the reins of my horse, making him rear, and told me 
to dismount. I got off and walked in the middle of the 
‘throng, in a savage rage. I then stopped and said I was 
accustomed to ride when I wanted to ride and to walk when 
I wanted to walk. They answered me, “If you wish to, 
tide.” Then, as I was mounting, my saddle came round. 
It was a moment of affliction and humiliation, where in the 
West people would certainly have laughed. They offered 
‘no help and made no comment. Jack came up, and he and 


* He was a better judge of his own circumstances than I was, as events were 
shortly to prove. 
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I put the saddle straight and tightened the girth. I mounted 
and we went into the confused and angry town. The escort 
had disappeared. There was a lot of shooting going on. We 
were taken to the khan of the town. I was unceremoniously 
pushed upstairs and Jack was hustled and roughly handled, 
The crowd was kept back. We were taken into a fairly 
big room and about twenty-five armed men crowded in 
with us. I was anxious to keep control of the situation and, 
as their host, I invited the twenty-five to sit down upon a 
bed, and began talking about general things. Meanwhile, 
they had torn open my luggage. Jack had remained 
calm throughout. He now came up to me and said 
indignantly, ‘‘ Do you see that man? He has taken your 
brushes and he is brushing his moustache with them.” 
This giant had a moustache like a walrus. I spoke to him in 
a friendly way, and said, “‘ You should not do that.” He 
said, “‘ Why not, pray ?”’ I answered, “‘ Well, if you came 
to my country, I should not break open your bag, nor use 
your brushes,” ‘ No,” he said, ‘I suppose not. I have 
no bags like yours nor are my brushes made of ivory.” 
Another man, of about six-foot-four, armed to the teeth, 
came up and spoke angrily to me, while the others listened. 
He said, “‘ You are an Austrian, and you have come to take 
our land.” I said, “I am not. I am an Englishman, 
a Dere-bey (landowner). I have too much land of my own, 
and don’t want yours. It is a bad business being a landlord 
to-day. Land brings you in practically nothing.” 

All this time the shooting was going on outside. 
Another very tall man, called Ahmed, who became my 
friend, came up to me. He said, ‘‘ Fear nothing, my lamb; 
these men lack civilization, but I have been in prison at 
Smyrna for five years and in prison at Monastir for seven, 
and I know what civilization is. These men are wild.” 
The conversation became general and rather more friendly. 
They told me that they had just taken the town and that the 
people had killed the Kaimakam of Berana, who was being 
buried at that moment. I gave them cigarettes and showed 
them my Mauser pistol, my patent razor and a big clasp- 
knife. I said to them, “‘ What is all this shooting going on 
outside? Are they killing the Christians? I can’t have 
that.”? They said, “ No, it is only the boys, in their excite- 
ment, firing off their guns.” I made a brief and, I hope, 
tactful harangue, saying that I did not know what their 
troubles were, but that England had always been a friend 
of the Moslems, and it was not fair to blame me for anything 
that had happened at Sienitza. With regard to the lamented 
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Kaimakam of Berana, I said nothing at all. After this, 
they all trooped out and the hanji came up, a very frightened 
man. He and another man, Sherif, told me that the Bosniaks 
and the Albanians wanted war with Austria and with 
Montenegro, that they had captured the town the day before, 
and had killed Ivan, the Kaimakam of Berana. They believed 
that he was carrying despatches from Montenegro to Serbia, 
and the crowd had stabbed him to death in his carriage, 
as he was leaving the konak* of the Governor, who was 
now a prisoner. They had gone to telegraph to Issa Boletin 
at Mitrovitza, to ask what they were to do about me. 

I then went out, leaving Jack with my things, to find 
the other little dog, not Paris, which I had lost coming into 
the town, and to see what was happening. The town was 
still extremely excited, and as soon as I was in the market- 
place the same men rushed up to me and said that I must 
go back to the inn at once, as there was danger in the town. 
They brought me some mutton fat for dinner, and they came 
back with me. Then I got a connected account of what 
had happened. The feelings of the people had been much 
stirred by the Montenegrin fighting round Berana. The 
Kaimakam who had been killed was a man called Ivan or 
Ilia Popovitch, a Serb, and an official of the Young Turks. 
There was still a good deal of danger to the Christians in 
the town, but the Bosniaks and Albanians now listened 
quietly when I said that they would be disgraced if any 
harm was done to the Christian population. They agreed. 
One Bosniak ruffian told me he had saved a number from 
the crowd. Not one of them defended the murder of Ivan. 
One man said to me crisply that the man was dead and the 
matter was done with, but most saw farther than that. 


, I am inclined to think that it was a good thing that we 
' came into the town when we did. I was able to see two or 


three Christians, who were all armed. One man showed me 
a hidden revolver, and below it a cross. They said that 
terrible times were coming. I said after my speech that 
I proposed to go and pay my respects to the mutesarriff. 
They did not much like this, but they acquiesced, and I 
sat down and showed the warriors how to work a typewriter. 
We went to the Governor at the konak. Night had fallen, 
and the room was dark. He and I talked in Turkish, with- 
out making any reference to the disorderly events that had 
occurred. The mountaineers stood round in grim silence, 
leaning on their rifles and hidden by shadows. After a 


few minutes’ conversation, and after the usual compliments, 


* Government Office. 
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I asked leave to return and said good-bye to him. I went 
back to the khan. The mountaineers wanted more and 
still more conversation on war and politics. I told them 
that if they had one war they were likely to have three, and 
that you could have too much of a good thing. They then 
left me to sleep, from which I was awakened by a band 
that played under my window at two in the morning, 
while the population let off revolvers. This same sort of 
thing happened to me five years ago. I was treated 
worse then. 

Sunday, August 26, 1912. Novi-Bazar. When I got 
up this morning, Ahmed came to tell me that a telegram 
had arrived from Issa Boletin, saying that if injury of any 
kind was done to me, dire vengeance would fall upon those 
responsible, so my status had now entirely changed and Jack 
and I were the heroes of the moment. [I left the little dog, 
Paris, and his friend, a very sporting couple, in charge of 
one of the friendly Albanians. I gave Ahmed Effendi 
my revolver as a present, as I thought I was probably getting 
out of the troubled area and should not be likely to want it 
again. He pulled out his silver-worked knife to give me, 
but I refused it. The town was in the market-place to see 
us meet and go off. It reminded me of going out for 
yeomanry training, except that the crowd was differently 
dressed. They were in scarlet-and-yellow jerkins, with red 
and black scarves and dark hoods, and we made a picturesque 
procession as we moved off, with advance and rear-guards 
and men riding on the flanks. We sometimes drove and 
sometimes rode. Rifaat, an immense man, with three 
brothers as big as himself, came with me. He said that 
he had, in honourable fight, killed twelve men that summer; 
that he was the right-hand man of the mutesarriff, that his 
three brothers had also been outlaws for the whole of the 
summer, and that his father had held a whole regiment at 
bay. He put his arms round my neck to say so. Some 
miles out of the town, the warrior citizens halted and made 
a ring and everyone made speeches. I do not think I have 
ever seen such extraordinarily fine men, physically. We 
all said what we would do next time we met and they said 
that if trouble came they would come and seek my bessa 
(protection) in England. They looked like kings in rags. 
I said to one of the Albanians that I would learn to speak 
his language, as we had had to talk through an interpreter, 
who spoke Albanian. He answered magnificently, “ Learn 
only the names of weapons and we can talk sufficiently. 
Then most of them went back, but the escort stayed. Going 
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on, we saw one band of Serbs to the south-east, but they 
sheered off. 

Theescort and I talked all the way. They all agreed that 
the murder of Ivan was a calamity and a disgrace. I said 
that things such as this hurt both Islam and the Christians. 
The gendarmes said it was the work of ignorant children. 
These people are, Isuppose, the descendants of the Patzinaks, 
who bothered the Crusaders so much. They told me the 
chief Albanian grievances. There were first of all too many 
officials and the new régime troubled them more than the 
old had done; secondly they did not like military service, 
though there was, no doubt, a good deal to be said for having 
military service with the Christians. There was also a 
great deal against it. The Moslems fasted and the Christians 
did not. The Christians drink and smoke during Ramadan. 
It was not Christianity that they minded, and that was shown 
by their readiness, they said, to obey foreign Christian 
officers. It was the difference of customs of natives. 
Coming down the Sanjak, I have met several Christian 
soldiers and they seem to get on very well with the Moslems. 
I offered one man baksheesh to-day, which he refused, 
saying, “‘ We do this willingly for the State that we serve ; 
we need no bribes.”” The others told me that it was because 
they, the Albanians, were looking that he acted thus, not 
because he hated foreigners, or through devotion to duty. 
Iam afraid that my escort would not win a prize for morals. 
Most of them have been in prison—not that that argues 
crime on their part—and those who have kept out have 
only done so by the help of their rifles. The gendarmes’ 
complaints were the same as always—bad pay, too much 
work, no consideration, long exile; but the real Albanian 
complaint, first and last, is that their honour and freedom 
are not sufficiently considered. I have enjoyed this journey 
through the Sanjak quite enormously. The first part of it 
is dull and a little monotonous after the very sensational 
scenery of Bosnia. The second part of the journey is very 
rugged, and reminded me slightly of Southern Albania and 
the Pindus ranges, though there is more life. There are 
long stretches of range after range of mountains and valleys. 
One passes a few goats and sheep like chamois, and there 
are generally eagles high overhead or ravens croaking in 
the distance. Sienitza is high and flat. From Sienitza 
the country comes in a long sweep and looks fertile and is 
fairly often cultivated. The road to Novi-Bazar is a good 
toad. The town itself is like any Turkish town, perhaps 
a little more Albanian. Here the Turks are at present in 
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power. I went to the telegraph office to send a telegram 
home, but could not do it, as the clerk-translator was away 
at Mitrovitza. There were, however, two Turkish officers 
there, wiring immediately for more troops to go to the front, 
but the place itself was as peaceful as the Foreign Office, 
and had the same lack of passion. A couple of loungers, 
who had followed me in, and I, stood and listened to these 
official telegrams being dictated. Rifaat has been too 
tiresome. He is a turbulent ruffian, and I shan’t be sorry 
when he is shot. I have never met a Turk or an Albanian 
who boasted of the men he had killed before. He has, 
I believe, twelve jaks (blood feuds) and he hated walking 
with me at night in the town of Novi-Bazar, where he is 
out of his own district and could be killed, anyway for the 
moment, with impunity, but I must admit that he did walk 
with me, as he had given his word to do so. The driver, 
Hadji Salih, said, ‘“‘ Yureki kopuk dir amma namuzti bir 
adam—his heart is rotten, but he is an honourable man,” 
and he added, “‘ God preserve me from falling into his hands.” 
He and his brothers are magnificent men to look at, like 
gigantic Arabs. I gave them a couple of liras and a knife. 
Ahmed Effendi was the best of the lot. His chief feat, of 
which he did not speak himself, was to kill a man and a horse 
at one shot last year. At Novi-Bazar I heard the explana- 
tion of the Kaimakam’s presence at Sienitza when he was 
murdered. He had been sent for by the Vali of Uskub, to 
consult with him, and was crossing to Serbia, as the quickest 
way to get there. 

Monday, August 27, 1912. Mitrovitza. The country 
to-day was rather like Northern Italy, soft light and soft 
hills, with purple shadows on them. We started at six, 
and passed through a belt of purely Christian population. 
Generally here the creeds are mixed, but sometimes they are 
in belts. I was met by a lieutenant with thirty men from 
Mitrovitza. They had had an eight hours’ ride to meet 
me, and would, of course, have another eight to return with 
me, in this tremendous heat and with a campaign going on. 


It is the most wicked waste. One man nearly died on the | 


way. He had a fit. 1 wanted to give him brandy, but the 
others refused it for him. They were good Moslems. I 
had him, however, put into our cart. When we arrived at 
Mitrovitza, the driver Ibrahim, a converted Christian, 


refused to take him to hospital. I settled master Ibrahim — 


pretty quick. Jack and I had nothing but a little cheese 
and sour milk from six this morning until eight to-night. 
Now we have yaourt (sour milk), the “ butter in a lordly 
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dish ’’ which Jael gave to Sisera, with the intention of making 
him sleep before she murdered him. It will make us sleep 
to-night. It is a dish that makes centenarians and saints. 
Here nobody is talking of anything but the fighting all 
along the frontier, which is making the people mad. Every 
karakol (guard-house) has gone up in flames along our 
frontier ; Moykjovitch and Berana are the last big fights. 

Tuesday, August 27, 1912. Mitrovitza. I went again 
to send a telegram and found the Turkish official extremely 
rude. He said that no one here knew French and no tele- 
gram could be sent. I answered as rudely. I went off to 
the Kaimakam, Halid Bey, a delightful man like an English 
curate, who has seen thirty years of war. As we sat talking, 
in came the rude Turk, puffing and very angry. When he 
saw me beside the Kaimakam, he proclaimed himself an 
unhappy man and said that I had taken words to myself 
which were intended for another, a quite poor man standing 
beside me. He said nothing was easier than to send a tele- 

aminany language. I met the Russian Consul in the street. 
He asked me to play bridge. I don’t know the rules. 

I shan’t forget the last time when I came to Mitrovitza, 
in the very heart of winter, after the revolution. It was the 
time of the great prediction of the future of Turkey, when its 
future, in spite of what had happened, still looked golden. 
I rode to Ipek, in cold such as I had never known, across the 
most wonderful country. From one mountain one could 
count a hundred valleys. We slept twenty or more in one 
room of an enormous khan, with a great fire blazing on the 
hearth. Even then there were signs of trouble coming. 
The hanji, a huge and fierce Albanian, said to me, “‘ Who 
knows how all this business is going to turn out?” At 
Ipek I dined with the Governor and an Albanian Bey, 
“Sword of the Faith.” I asked him at dinner if he had ever 
seen war. “‘ By God,” he said, “‘ of course I have. I am 
twenty-four.”” ‘‘ When was the last time?” said I. ‘“‘ Why, 
when we drove His Excellency here out of Ipek,”’ he answered. 
The Turk got angry and said, “‘ Lack of manners is not 
necessary.” Now “Sword of the Faith” has again been 
playing a part in war and politics. He has been a strong 
Committee man and Ipek did not rise when the general 
insurrection took place, though the citizens of that town took 
possession of the powder magazine and of some four thousand 
rifles ; consequently, there was general anger against Ipek. 
Riza Bey of Djakova, Issa of Mitrovitza and the Albanians 
of Prisrend are all furious, and when the bessa ends there 
may be fighting. Meanwhile, ‘Sword of the Faith,” 
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perhaps from patriotism, perhaps to regain the favour that 
he has lost, has gone off to the frontier and is fighting 
Montenegro. 

I met the Austrian and the Russian Consuls together. 
They were not very friendly to each other, though very nice 
to me. When we were alone, the Russian said that the 
Austrian annexation of the Sanjak would certainly be a 
casus belli. He told me that his life had been threatened. 
In the afternoon, [ went to the factory of Nedjib Bey Draga, 
and saw his brother and many others. They all of them 
think that the Committee is beaten, but they do not want 
autonomy. It is freedom, more than independence, that 
they are after. There is no doubt that the C.U.P. have made 
an awful mess of the Albanian business, and so have their 
generals. These people can be handled and have very fine 
things about them. 

I saw Djavid Pasha, who was friendly and put a room 
at my disposal. He was not very communicative. I told 
him what had happened at Sienitza. His own position is, 
of course, very difficult here, for the Albanians have fought 
the Turks to a standstill, and it is this Montenegrin trouble 
that is largely responsible for the quasi-peace that is existing 
between the Turks and the Albanians to-day. Even now, 
the Albanians sent between half a dozen and a dozen 
Turkish officials packing from Mitrovitza the other day. 
I said to the general that Issa Boletin had telegraphed about 
me to Sienitza and that I wished to thank him for doing s0, 
to which he agreed politely. 

Here are six of the most important Albanian points: 


1. The Albanians to have schools where they like, and 
Albanian taught in them. 
. Officials in Albania must know Albanian. 
. More attention to be paid to religion. 
. Guns for all, Christians and Mahommedans alike. 
. Agricultural schools, under certain conditions. 
. The impeachment of Hakki Pasha. 


Ou bo 


I think the condition of Mitrovitza is very bad and 
dangerous to the Christians, owing to all this fighting, but 
the good-class Moslems are honest and honourable men who 
are doing the best they can. They say that Mehmed Pasha 
will be re-elected; Amir of Akova will not. There are 
many differences of opinion, more than quarrels, amongst 
the Albanians themselves. They are all anxious to tide 
over this extremely difficult time, so full of uncertainty 
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and danger to them all. They think that the Turkish 
Government will grant their demands. I saw Don Nikola 
Mazarek, a most delightful Austrian priest. The murders 
going on between here and Ipek are bad and of a very brutal 
kind. Then I went to dine with the Austrians. In the 
middle of dinner I received a mysterious message to say 
that Issa Boletin was waiting for me outside the town. 
I thought it quite useless to make a secret de Polichinelle. 
The Austrians knew what had happened at Sienitza and would 
certainly know of my meeting with Issa, so I told the truth, 
that I was going to thank him, and left. 

It was a perfect night outside, with an enormous full 
moon, in a cloudless sky. Hadji Salih was waiting with an 
unnecessary lamp, and we walked quickly through the streets 
outside the town to a khan, where Issa had come to meet 
me. He was surrounded by numbers of his wild Albanian 
mountaineers, covered with weapons. They made a fine 
picture in the moonlight. I waited in the courtyard. One 
or two of them came up to talk to me; they were generally 
very aloof, but seemed to be tingling with excitement. 
Then I was shown upstairs, and outside on the landing was 
another crowd of be-weaponed Albanians. The walls were 
all hung round with arms. I went into a fair-sized room, 
where I found Issa Boletin, a very tall, lithe, well-made 
Albanian, aquiline, with restless eyes and a handsome, 
fierce face, in the Gheg dress. One of his sons, the eldest 
of nine, he said, a very handsome boy, stayed in the room 
to interpret in Italian, which proved unnecessary. He 
turned the others out, except for one man, and we sat down 
on a low divan in the window. [I first of all thanked him for 
having sent the telegram, and said I thought it was a great 
pity that the poor Kaimakam had been murdered. With 
this he entirely agreed and said he was sorry that I had been 
put to any inconvenience. The people had been through 
terribly hard times and could not be expected always to 
be informed or to act wisely. He said the Albanians loved 
England and he hoped the English liked the Albanians. I 
asked, ‘“‘ Did the Albanians want autonomy?” ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“they did not; what they wanted was not to be interfered 
with.” ‘Do you want union,” I said, ‘‘ between the north 
and the south?”’ ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ we are one people; ” but 
went on to say that the union would not be advantageous to 
the north, for the Tosks, the southerners, were more educated 
and clever than the northerners. Albania wished to be under 
the Sultan, but the Albanians must have arms to defend their 
country, and these arms had been taken from them by 
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the foolish Turks. When the bessa (truce) ended at Bairam, 
he could not say what was going to happen. It was all 
incalculable. The Albanians would have liked to have 
fought the Italians. (There they joined with the Turks.) 
But they could not do this without a fleet. I said there were 
great difficulties in the way of ending the war, but its pro- 
longation meant the danger of the disruption of Turkey and, 
therefore, great danger to Albania. Surely the best policy 
for the Albanians was to make an honourable peace as 
quickly as they could? He asked me what was our British 
interest in the Turkish-Italian War? I said our interest 
was that we were the greatest Moslem power and that we 
wanted to end a situation that was very painful to many of 
our Moslem fellow-subjects. Also, the disruption of Turkey 
would mean to us that coasts would be taken, forts and 
harbours made by other countries not as friendly to us 
as Turkey. At this point a couple of shots went off under 
the window. I was interested in the conversation and paid 
no attention. Issa pulled back a little curtain and looked 
out into the moonlight. As he did so, a dozen shots rang 
out just outside. Instantly his clansmen swarmed into 
the room, taking arms down from the wall. They walked 
upon dancing feet and their eyes glittered. Issa jumped 
up with a rifle in his hand, and said to me, “ The house is 
surrounded by the Turks. Iam going to fight my way out.” 
I said to him, “‘ This is not my quarrel, but I will come with 
you, as if you are taken the Turks will not shoot you ifI 
am there.” He said, ‘‘ No, you are my guest. My honour 
will not allow this thing. You protect my son.” Issa and 
his men poured out. Some stayed and kept me in. 

They were back again almost at once. It had, 
apparently, been only a brawl outside—Turks, they said— 
and nobody hurt. I am very glad that I saw it. It was 
wonderful, the way in which the clansmen formed round 
Issa Boletin. They were like men on springs, active and 
lithe as panthers. It is no wonder that these people have 
got these bright, restless, eyes, for a slow glance must often 
mean death to them. 

This interlude rather upset our business talk; though 
the house had not been surrounded by the Turks, they were 
obviously nervous, after what had happened. Issa spoke 
again of the Albanian’s relations to the Turks. They— 
he was speaking for his kind—admired the Sultan and did 
not wish to leave his rule. What else for them was there, 
but to be dominated by Serbs and Montenegrins? He 
asked me if, when I went back to England, I would do what 
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I could to help his people. I said that I would most 
gladly do all in my power, because I admired the Albanian 
people and I liked and admired him very greatly. We then 
said good-bye and I walked back, the Albanians accompany- 
ing me until we came to where the Turkish soldiers were 
waiting. The Turks walked back with Hadji Salih and 


myself to the municipal room which Djavid Pasha had 


given me. 


A TRAVELLING M.P. 
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ULSTER’S FUTURE 


Ture future of Ulster—politically and economically—is 
one of the most interesting problems that the British race 
has before it to-day. It is a problem which may be discussed 
in a spirit of cheerful optimism, in spite of all the black 
circumstances which now face the loyal province. But 
it must be regarded with a great deal more sympathy and 
real understanding than is generally shown in this country, 
for it might be said without exaggeration that, in spite of 
all their splendid services to the Empire during the war, 
the Ulster Irish are almost disliked in England. 

A prominent Ulster representative, claiming that Ulster 
was not loved as much as she deserved to be, and searching 
for an explanation, proffered me this one: An English 
visitor to Ireland, journeying in the South, and finding the 
morning bright and pleasant, remarked to an inhabitant 
of the country whom he met on the road, ‘“‘ Good-morning ! 
It is a fine day.” “Shure it’s a fine day for your honour. 
How could it be anything else with your honour coming 
out to walk and see the beautiful scenery?” The visitor 
went on to the North of Ireland and happened (by a rare 
accident) to encounter another fine day, and again remarked 
on it to an inhabitant of the country. The Ulsterman 
looked on him darkly and suspiciously, and retorted: ‘‘ Well, 
aren’t you having your share of it?” 

There was part of the explanation in that anecdote. 
The Ulsterman, more even than the Scot, carries his dislike 
of “ blarney ” and humbug to the degree that he appears 
harsh and ungracious to the casual acquaintance, though 
when you know him he is a warm-hearted fellow with a 
sense of humour, and of fun. 

Unlike the Scot, who passes on his way not caring at 
all what puir creatures of other races think of him, the 
Ulsterman is so much of an Irishman that he pines for the 
approbation, the sympathy, of his fellows. It is a tragedy 
akin to that of a woman with a supremely beautiful form and 
a plain face—this Irish sensitiveness of the Ulster people. 
They go about the world doing their duty in a way no other 
people can surpass; as captains of industry famous not 
only for energy and courage, but also for kindly relations 
with their workers; as public men notable for stubborn 
fidelity to principle, no matter what the cost; as soldiers 
and explorers showing a marvellous physical and moral 
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courage. The United States and the British Dominions 
have as good proof of this in their records of distinguished 
men as has England. The tiny patch of North Ireland 
in proportion to its population has provided an extraordinary 
number of great men in every English-speaking country. 
Withal the men of Ulster are not “ popular”: and they know 
it: and the knowledge adds a degree of asperity to the face 
they present to the world. 

These Irish who have learned how to behave, and in 
the process have forgotten how to blarney, cannot under- 
stand why they are regarded as ungracious. They try to 
do the right thing, at the cost of any effort. They try to do 
the kindly thing, too, and, for all their fierce declamations 
on July 12th, if any average one of them found the Pope 
of Rome “‘ down on his uppers ”’ he would give him a new 
pair of boots and a train fare back to the Vatican. 

Anyone who knows Ireland can tell you that the Ulster 
employer is as good as any in the world, and that he is just 
as reasonable and kindly to Roman Catholic as to Protestant 
employees. I can recall one Ulsterman whose virulent 
language about “The Pretty Lady of Babylon ”—Pretty 
Lady is a euphemism which he did not use, but the phrase, 
in Biblical language, was his one and only name for the 
Church of Rome—made one’s flesh creep: but he was, 
as a big dairy farmer, the kindly and beloved employer 
of more than a score of Roman Catholics, and I have known 
him to turn out on a wet night to fetch the priest for a sick 
man. 

My Ulsterman friend’s anecdote is part of the explana- 
tion of the unpopularity of the Ulsterman in England. 
He has an outward ungraciousness in manner until you 
know him. For the rest of the explanation it is necessary 
to go to another anecdote—an anecdote is, after all, the 
clearest kind of argument—of the Athenian democracy. 
Aristides the Just had been condemned to banishment by a 
majority of the citizens of Athens ; and one citizen, excusing 
his hostile oyster-shell, said he was “so tired of hearing 
him called ‘the Just.’” 

The Ulsterman was tiresome in the days before 1914 
when we on this side of the Irish Channel were mostly 
Laodiceans. He was so very just. He did not shoot his 
landlord, he worked hard and paid his taxes and never asked 
for alms. He took “the Empire ” seriously and his loyalty 
was something of a reproach to people who thought it 
“good form” not to be really serious about anything. 

Crowning indiscretion on the Ulsterman’s part—when 
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the leaders of one of our great political parties took up his 
case against being compelled to join in national matrimony 
with the Southern Irish, as their great article of political faith 
because it looked like leading them to power—he regarded 
their action seriously. He believed that the English 
‘Unionists ” believed in what they were professing, when 
of course they only meant it in the sense they meant “‘ Hang 
the Kaiser and Make Germany Pay” in 1918: that is to 
say, they meant it as a good election cry and nothing more. 
These Ulster people who took a political move seriously, 
who were so naive as really to believe that Mr. F. E. Smith 
(e.g.) intended to gallop on a real horse in a real battle on 
behalf of a real Ulster, were too tiresome for words. Such 
naiveté was worse than wickedness. 

From the middle of 1914 to the end of 1918 the dour, 
just folk of Ulster came in for a little temporary popularity, 
The times called for deeds, not blarney, and the genuinely 
scared politicians of England were tolerant of these slightly 
uncouth men who had a Cromwellian fervour in the fight. 
After the Armistice, Ulster became more tiresome than ever 
with her irritating idea that her stark loyalty and utter 
self-sacrifice in the war had entitled her to some considera- 
tion for her just claims. She became to the English politician 
about as welcome as a dun on the doorstep, and that dun with 
a claim for a debt of honour. 

But unpleasant though the task may be, I think England 
will have to meet the dun. For we shall need Ulster in 
the very near future. There are hard times ahead. We are 
not out of the wood of the World War yet, and we have still 
the “Irish problem.” As regards Southern Ireland, I have 
been convinced for many years, after some close study, 
that her very charming people are as little capable of running 
a civilized country on their own as are the Samoans. Their 
record in their own land before the Norman invasion, 
in their local government before 1914, and the record of 
their exiles in the United States and the Overseas Dominions 
during the past century prove this up to the hilt. They 
have many charms and some virtues, but as rulers and 
administrators they are a scandal and a joke. It will 
not be very many — before some nation will have to 
go into Southern Ireland to restore order. It depends 
largely on Ulster whether that nation will be the British or 
some foreign Power. For the immediate future, however, 
these are the facts which govern the position : 

(a) The South of Ireland is not going to settle down for 
a very long time to come. The prospect of a compulsory 
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settlement being forced upon the South by armed inter- 
vention on the part of England is not an immediate practical 
possibility. Doubtless things will come to that in the end, 
but at present it would be very difficult to screw the British 
taxpayer up to the point of sanctioning the effort. 

(b) Trade with the South of Ireland, which has been the 
great mainstay of many business houses in Northern Ireland, 
must be written off very largely as a future asset. Some 
merchants in the North of Ireland used to have three-fourths 
of their business with the South. They must face the 
situation that the greater part of that business has gone 
and is not recoverable, probably, within many years. The 
South of Ireland is going to be like a Central American 
State for perhaps a generation. 

(c) If Ulster is to survive she has to find new outlets 
for hér energies and, to a great extent, new markets. 

Can she do that? I think yes. 

In the first place, Ulster may confidently expect to attract 
to within her borders practically all the stable elements of 
Southern Ireland, which are able to migrate. After the 
Balfour-Long régime had restored order to Southern Ireland, 
and before Mr. Asquith, at the behest of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, on whose votes his Government depended, had been 
compelled to restore disorder, there was a distinct growth 
of industry in Southern Ireland. The interval was too brief 
to allow one to judge whether there was a possibility of the 
South ever rivalling the North in becoming the home of 
great undertakings dependent very slightly, or not at all, 
on native products. But there seemed a probability that 
Southern Ireland would quickly grow out of the stage of 
&@ mere producer of raw material, which more civilized 
countries would take over and utilize. The dairy industry 
at least was being organized on modern lines, and there 
were even growing up condensed-milk factories and factories 
for producing and exporting a kind of preserved cream which 
is a very popular luxury in Lancashire. Now that Sinn 
Fein has realized its ambition and has “all for ourselves,” 
Southern Ireland will go back to such primitive forms of 
agriculture as can carry on under conditions of brigandage 
and lawlessness. Industries that cannot move will die, 
and those that can move will naturally turn their first 
thoughts to the North where law and order reign. One 
may expect the great breweries and the factories dealing 
with dairy products to gravitate Northwards. 

In the second place, Ulster may confidently look forward 
to developing other industries, such as her linen, and her ship- 
VOL. LXxx 17 
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building enterprises. The linen industry depends to a small 
extent on the local growth of flax, but is in the main as much 
an exotic as the cotton industry of Lancashire or the jute 
and marmalade industries of Dundee. There is no more 
sure conclusion from a study of the history of world trade 
and commerce than that the one essential factor of national 
success is the character of the people. Hardly any degree 


of natural difficulty can prevent a people becoming great { 


if they have the elements of greatness in themselves, 
There is in the position of Ulster to-day a very close analogy 
to the position of Venice in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, when the rest of Italy was submerged by the 
barbarians. 

Picture the original site of Venice, a collection of marshy 
islets at the mouth of a tidal lagoon, and it will appear the 
most unpromising of all possible places for the building of 
a great city. Yet with all the discouragement of their appa- 
rently hopeless situation, the Veneti not only achieved a 
great city, but a great State, which was in its flourishing days 
one of the chief Powers of Europe, courted for its friendship 
by the Byzantine Empire, by the Grand Turk, and by the 
Western kings and emperors. The. very greatness of the 
obstacles in their way inspired the Veneti to the most heroic 
efforts. Out of the jaws of the sea they snatched a power 
which at one time was almost fantastic in its might. Nature 
designed the place which is Venice for the haunt of a few 
sea-birds. Man made it one of the proudest monuments 
of his handiwork. Of fine virility were those old founders 
of Venice. A sturdy little band of refugees from Padua, 
which had fallen to the Northern barbarians, the mainland 
offered them no refuge. They begged pity of the sea and 
put up their little wattle-and-mud huts on the low banks 
of Torcello and Rivoalto, poor waste lands which the earth 
seemed to cast off and which the sea disdained to claim. 
As the safety of this sea retreat was established it began 
to attract from the mainland many of the most adventurous 
and enterprising of the Italians who preferred not to bow to 
the yoke of the invading barbarians. Good nation-making 
material thus flocked to Venice and made her great. 

Like Venice then and like the Low Countries at another 
stage of European history, Ulster is now in the position of 
a little fortress State held by people of indomitable character 
surrounded by barbarians, but with the sea frontier open 
and the world as a field of operations; and it is not without 
significance that Ulster has already a shipping industry of 
the first importance and that in the overseas Dominions 
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many of the greatest transport organizations owe their 
existence to the genius of Ulstermen. 

That Ulster will win through and come to an established 
greatness in the world I am confident. Whether in doing 
so she will remain a bulwark of the British Empire depends 
on this island. 


Frank Fox 
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SHETLAND PIRATES 


THE pirates that I am going to describe are after all merely 
birds, namely the Great Skua, and the Arctic or Richardson’s 
Skua, but to the gulls upon whom they prey they are indeed 
sinister craft. When you see one of these dark pirates swoop 
down upon a gathering of white gulls, it looks what it is, 
a robber of the high seas. And looks do not belie its 
character, for both species gain the greater part of their 
living by pursuing gulls until the victims disgorge their 
catch, throwing up their food, so that the skuas catch 
it in mid-air—but of the hunters’ methods, more presently, 

The only part of Great Britain where skuas can be 
met with at all commonly is in the islands of the Shetland 
group. It is true that one or two pairs of Great Skuas 
have nested in Orkney, and some Arctics breed there, 
but Shetland is the headquarters of both birds. On several 
of the islands they have considerable nesting colonies, 
in fact one can say that the skuas are quite the feature of 
the wild life of these remote and windswept islands. When 
approaching the islands and coming into Lerwick harbour 
among the first birds you see are a “‘ scooty ”’ flying overhead 
and a “‘ tystie”’ in the water. ‘‘ Scooty” is the local name 
for the Arctic Skua, and “ tystie”’ for the Black Guillemot, 
the latter being also a common Shetland bird. The scooty 
sweeps over in easy, hawklike flight, looking much more like 
a bird of prey than what it really is, namely, a relative of 
the gulls. Its very flight and shape suggest the hunter of 
other birds; its dark colouring makes it conspicuous, and 
seen thus on the wing there is something sinister about 
the bird. As I have said, this does not belie it, for it is 
indeed a pirate among the gulls. 

In size, the Arctic Skua is not much bigger than a rook, 
but the Great Skua is a fine bird, its body being as bulky 
as that of a good duck, while it has a considerable spread 
of wing. Seen on the wing it is an imposing creature, 
and when a number are flying around together, they are 
very impressive as, for instance, when their nesting ground is 
disturbed. I shall never forget the visits paid to a gale-swept 
island, a sanctuary under the protection of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, which is the home of count- 
less myriads of birds. The voices of the sea-birds on its 
cliffs drown the roaring of the breakers at their foot. And 
on the grass- and heather-covered top nest nearly every 
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kind of bird that is found in Shetland, including both 
skuas. 

Hardly was one on the island than several whimbrel 
rose from the shingle, and uttering their peculiar cry (said 
to consist of seven whistles) flew over, followed by an 
excited oyster-catcher, whistling and chattering after the 
manner of their kind ; wheatears were on all sides, flitting to 


\ and fro, flirting their tails and showing their white rumps ; 


while down on the sea floated a party of eider drakes, white 
and black on the grey-green water. The birds seemed 
indifferent to the driving rain that swept up across the sea, 
driven by the howling wind that whipped the waves so 
that they broke in white-topped foam. On them rode Black 
Guillemots, distinctive with their white wing patches on a 
coal-black ground. Shags, too, were in view, rising, as one 
looked, from the water, and flying off down the shore. 
But my companions and I turned our backs on the sea, and 
followed the sheep track that led to the higher ground. 
Almost immediately a ringed plover, daintiest of small 
birds, jumped up and ran before us, evidently endeavouring 
to lure us from its nest, but we were after bigger game and 
paid no attention to it. Lesser black-backed gulls, herring 
and common gulls, were screaming overhead, for all had 
nests near. Several dark shapes darted through them, 
mewing like cats, for we were now among the Richardson’s 
Skuas, but it was to a larger, more ponderous bird that we 
turned eager eyes; a “‘ bonxie ’’—as the islanders term it— 
that came swooping over, sailing by so closely we could see its 
spread of wing and somewhat pointed tail. In the scooty 
the tail is even more pointed, the centre feathers being 
quite long. It is a characteristic that makes the bird 
unmistakable on the wing, though its light and hawklike 
fight is also peculiar. Compared with it the Great Skua 
appears clumsy; it has not nearly the dash, speed, or falcon- 
like stoops of the smaller bird, but it is a fine, powerful 
flier, and not unlike a small eagle in the air. 

As we walked on over the short, stunted heather, 
nowhere more than two or three inches high, through which 
peeped numbers of the dainty little blue scilla, the skuas 
got more and more frantic. We were nearing their nesting 
grounds. The Arctic Skuas nest on the lower heather-clad 
slopes, the Great Skuas on the grass-covered ground which 
is the highest part of the island, and each bird “‘ keeps itself 
to itself,” but now both were equally alarmed and excited. 
The Richardson’s cry more piteously than ever, the Great 
Skuas make a sound that is more guttural, and somewhat 
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resembles the quacking of a duck, but their remarks are 
drowned by the screaming of the lesser species, for there 
are now scores of the latter upon the wing. Probably there 
were fifty or sixty pairs in the air, whereas the Great Skuas 
would not number more than seven or eight pairs. 

In their anger and annoyance the skuas swooped directly 
at us, swishing by so closely they nearly touched us. The 
scooties have a bad reputation among the natives as regards 
attacking—the islanders say these skuas will give you quite 
a hard blow on the head if you get too near the nest. How- 
ever, here they never actually touched us, but the Great Skuas 
did do so. Though we were told that the bonxies never 
really hit anyone, that it was the scooties that needed 
watching, yet we found the case to be the other way about. 
One day my companion was watching a Great Skua stooping 
at me (we had been inspecting its young ones) when she 
gave a startled exclamation—the other bird had hit her 
a smart blow on the side of the head, so hard indeed that 
she had a sore cheek for days afterwards. She said that the 
bird hit her with its feet, that she felt its feet strike her 
face. The Richardsoni’s often dashed by exceedingly close, 
and I saw them buffet a sheep dog most unmercifully, also 
attack a sheep that had got too near the nest; but, as I 
have said, neither on this island, nor on any of the other 
islands, did they live up to their reputation and actually 
strike us. 

The Arctic Skuas certainly get into a dreadful fuss 
when anybody or anything goes too near their eggs. When 
we wanted to find their nests, and the three of us spread 
out into line for that purpose, they got very excited and 
distressed; they dropped to the ground, toddled along, 
rolled from side to side, grovelled on the turf, and did 
their best to entice us away by every possible variation of 
the broken-wing trick. 

When doing this with open or trailing wings, the 
dimorphism that the species is so subject to was particularly 
apparent. Some individuals are a dark, sooty brown all 
over, appearing black on the wing; others have a light collar; 
but many have not only a very pale collar, but are almost 
white beneath. The two extreme types are both common, 
but intermediate forms are not so numerous as those at 
either end of the scale. This dimorphism is independent 
of sex, i.e. a hen bird may be either light or dark, ditto the 
cock, and one sees both light and dark pairs, as well as dark 
paired with dark, and light with light. I saw an immature 
bird that was nigger brown striped horizontally with dark 
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bars, so that it had a tabby-cat appearance, but not one of 
the adults showed any trace of patterning. 

The distress of the skuas, which were now raising a perfect 
babel of sound, told us we were near the nests. The catlike 
cries of the Richardson’s, when listened to with attention, 
resolves into a long-drawn ‘‘ Sku-arr!” with great stress 
on the last syllable. 

We soon came upon a nest which contained two eggs, 
handsome greenish ones heavily blotched with olive brown, 
and by no means conspicuous as they lay in the slight hollow 
that by courtesy might be termed a nest. The nest-making 
of the Arctic Skua is of the slightest, a few grass bents in a 
small depression and the work is done. I subsequently 
found other nests, which never contained more than two eggs, 
and all showed the same economy of labour. The owners 
of this nest, a dark and a light bird, screamed around us as 
we put up the photographing tent, for we were anxious to 
get some photographs of them at the nest, and all their 
neighbours joined in the outcry. This done, we left them 
to get accustomed to it and went on to the Great Skua’s 
territory. As mentioned before, they occupy the highest 
ground, while the smaller species keeps to the heather- 
covered flat area. As soon as we began to ascend the grass 
slope the bonxies got energetic ; they whizzed past close to 
our heads, and I must confess that I ducked involuntarily 
every time one went over. Our pilot, the shepherd’s 
daughter, appeared to know each pair, and took us straight 
to their nests. One contained two eggs, similar in colour 
and markings to those of the Richardson’s, but a good deal 
larger; another had only one; and a third was empty. 
However, a little searching found the young birds crouching 
near. They were such plump, round chicks, clad in grey- 
green down, with blue-grey feet and legs, blue-grey beaks, 
and with watery grey eyes. Their parents came swooping 
at us in such a determined fashion that I was quite glad to 
put the youngsters down and beat a retreat. 

By the nest with one egg I had put up my photographing 
tent, and from its shelter I got a very intimate view of the 
owners and their doings. It was a fine sunny day and I 
had best luck with the skuas, very different to that dreary 
wet morning just described ; the sea now reflected wondrous 
tints—emerald greens, blues, and purples—such as no 
artist’s brush could ever paint, and the visibility was so 
good that one could see far down the coast, headlands and 
islands rising one behind the other, until they faded away 
in faint blue lines. 
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When I went into the tent the bonxies were screaming 
overhead, but I had hardly arranged my camera when one 
of them alighted about ten yards off. She (I assumed it to 
be the female) waited a few moments, then jumped into the 
air, and alighted a yard or two nearer the nest, holding up 
her wings for a moment as she came down in a very graceful 
attitude. She looked doubtfully at the tent, giving me time 
to thoroughly inspect her. She was a rather light bird, 
streaked and marked with ash grey. Her mate was darker 
and had a tinge of yellow in his plumage. The Great Skua 
is subject to a good deal of variation in colour and markings, 
but the extremes are not nearly so great as is the case with 
the Arctic Skua. On the ground the Great Skua is a heavy 
looking bird, and has something suggestive of a farmyard 
duck about it, which likeness is heightened by its guttural 
quack, but really it is a gull altered and specialized for a 
peculiar life. 

After a couple of minutes my bird spread her wings 
and came nearer ; she then waddled up to the eggs, let herself 
gently down upon them, and tucked them under her with 
her bill. Bang went my noisy focal-plane shutter, but she 
took no notice, so I changed plates and made another 
exposure. At last, having got several photographs of her 
brooding, I tried to make her change position. I spoke to 
her, whistled, and made all sorts of noises, but she took 
no notice. I then tried pushing a stick through one of the 
peep holes in the side of the hide and waving it to and fro. 
That annoyed her; she turned her head, swore at me most 
vigorously, and continued an abusive conversation without 
stirring! At last I lifted up the bottom of the tent and 
stuck out a foot clad in a hob-nailed boot—that did surprise 
her; she screamed ‘“‘Skuar” and flapped heavily away, 
but returned in a few moments, approaching the nest as 
before, and quickly settling down on her precious egg. 
Poor bird ! all her anxiety and trouble over it were in vain. 
Examination showed a hole in the side. It had _ been 
damaged somehow or other and never hatched. Later, 
in North Roe, I found a similar case, one egg, also with a 
hole in the side, and the parents guarding it as carefully 
as if it were a good one. 

My bird, as I called her, settled down again, and after 
a time I tried to get her to move once more. This time she 
utterly declined to go. When I talked to her she quacked 
back, whereupon her mate flew down and joined in the 
conversation. He stood about five yards off and swore 
furiously. Then he came up quite close and both conversed 
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at the same time—if they were not using unparliamentary 
language, I can only say it sounded as if they were. It was 
most amusing to watch them—they appeared to talk to each 
other, and then turn round and swear at the tent. All this 
was a sort of quacking, they reserved the scream for when 
they were on the wing. 

Wanting to get a photograph of the hen by the nest 
instead of on it, I tried to make her rise, but she did not 
want to move. It was not until I thrust both my feet out 
beneath the bottom of the tent that she jumped up, but 
the cock was more annoyed than alarmed; he made such 
a drive towards the offending objects that I thought he 
was really going to attack my feet, and quickly drew 
them in. 

The Richardson’s Skuas were not nearly so bold. At 
first they were quite shy and would not come near the hiding 
tent, but at last they returned to their eggs. The pair 
photographed consisted of a very dark bird, the extremely 
sooty type, and a very light individual. The latter was 
practically white beneath, and had a white throat and light 
collar. Which was cock and which was hen we could not 
decide. When I was in the tent it was the dark skua that 
brooded the eggs, but when my friend kept watch she 
reported the light bird as covering them all the time. This 
shows that both sexes incubate. They were charming birds 
to watch, gliding down and alighting just behind the nest 
with a swallow-like flight, standing for a moment with 
uplifted wings, then folding them away, and shuffling on to 
the eggs. At such close quarters they had a round, soft, 
pigeon-like aspect, a smoothness of plumage, a well-groomed 
look, that added much to their fascination, and charming and 
fascinating they were, despite their pirate characters and 
manner of getting a living. Though more shy than the 
Great Skuas, they were bold enough in defence of the eggs, 
and one day I saw the pair referred to attack some sheep 
with the greatest determination. Two ewes and two 
lambs wandered near the nest, in fact they were almost 
stepping on the eggs, and the skuas tried hard to drive 
them off. They stooped at them, screaming and hitting them 
with their feet as they passed over, buffeting them about the 
head, and fairly bewildering the sheep. Indeed, in their 
bewilderment they turned back over the eggs, so that the 
dark scooty was more frantic than ever; it flapped about the 
sheep’s head, and finally alighted, first on its back, and then 
on its head, where it clung, screaming. The sheep, rather 
flustered but not seriously frightened, then trotted off, 
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and the skua, having ridden a few yards, then came back 
to its nest. The shepherd’s daughter, who knew so much 
of the island birds, said that the scooties were always 
attacking the little island sheep. Some took no notice, 
but others were terrified of the birds and would gallop off 
wildly when they flew at them. The shepherd’s dog was 
their pet aversion and they gave him no peace, swooping 
just over his back and head, regardless of the way he snapped 
at them, and worrying him until he left the neighbourhood 
of the eggs. 

When tucked away in the tent, when the babel of sound 
had died away, it was possible to see how each pair of birds 
had their own little territory, and how resentful they were 
of trespassing. Here and there you could see little parties 
sitting together, possibly immature birds or those who had 
lost their eggs, but the majority were in pairs, keeping a look 
out from some small rise in the ground, and ready at any 
moment to rise and drive off intruders. All would be 
peace and quietness until a skua flew over, when scores of 
others would rise in the air, filling it with clamour, and 
joining in driving off the stranger. Soon they would settle 
again, and once more peace would reign until the episode 
was repeated. 

Though both skuas are supposed to get the greater part 
of their livings by chasing and robbing gulls, the Great Skuas 
victimizing the bigger kinds, and the Arctic the kittiwakes 
and terns, I am inclined to think they do fish on their own 
account, besides taking eggs and young birds. On the 
moor beneath Ronas Hill in the north of Mainland is 
a considerable colony of Richardson’s, here also a number 
of red-throated divers nest on the little lochs, and the 
R.S.P.B. watcher complains that the latter suffer greatly 
from the scooties. They rob the divers’ eggs wholesale, 
and the latter have difficulty in hatching out a clutch. 
There are also a few pairs of bonxies here, and when I visited 
the spot the young ones were not only hatched, but quite big. 
They were great, awkward chicks, that could run surprisingly 
fast despite their clumsy appearance. When caught, they 
squeaked plaintively, and one immediately vomited its food, 
a mess of half-digested fish. They were close to the nest, 
which looked used, and I wondered whether the parents did 
not take them back to it at night. All around were fish 
bones, castings, and other evidence of occupation. Some of 
the fish bones were of larger fish than could have been 
obtained from the gulls, and one could only suppose the birds 
had caught them for themselves. 
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The headquarters of the Great Skua is Hermaness, the 
‘most northerly land in Shetland. It is the extreme northern 
point of Unst, a bleak, heather-covered promontory stretching 
out into the North Sea. It consists of a wet peaty moor, 
rising in a long gradual slope to a height of 657 ft., whence it 
drops down steeply to the rocky cliffs that meet the sea. 
Richardson’s Skuas are also in great numbers, and as you 
plod across the moor they seem to be everywhere; the place 
is alive with them; they sit on little heathery mounds and 
look at one, they fly overhead and chase each other to and 
fro, they fill the air with their mewing and caterwauling so 
that their cries in such numbers have a peculiar effect. 
They are extraordinarily tame and fearless, but this may 
be due to the protection they receive. The moment you 
get on to the moor you can see the watcher’s hut, perched 
on the hill-top and visible from afar. It makes a patch of 
colour amid the prevailing brown. Here for five months of 
the year, alone save for the birds, lives Edwardson. For 
thirty-three successive summers he has kept watch. There 
were only four or five pairs of Great Skuas when he came, 
this last spring he counted eighty nests, but lost count after 
that—the Richardson’s are innumerable! His greatest pride, 
however, is a pair of tame scooties. Pointing to a dark 
one flying over he declared he had known it for twenty- 
eight years, and that it and its mate, a light bird, always came 
to his hut to be fed. Once, he added, when he was sitting 
quietly inside, the skua came in at the door and helped itself 
to food from a plate that was on the floor. Telling us to 
come in and sit down, he called his pet, throwing her bits of 
bread, and though she glanced doubtfully on hearing strange 
voices, she came and took it from near the doorstep. 
Edwardson was most positive as to the identity of his birds, 
saying he knew them perfectly well, and would swear to 
them anywhere. The scooty having eaten all she would, 
he led us out to see the bonxies, taking us up the hill, for here, 
as elsewhere, the Great Skuas stick to the higher ground and 
the Richardson’s to the lower. Where the colonies meet they 
mix without quarrelling, but on the whole they keep apart. 
As we walked on, the little native sheep bolted across the 
heather, being much wilder than the birds, which seemed to 
understand that here they had no cause to fear people. 
Many of the scooties sat in the heather regardless of us, 
or just flew off a few yards. Soon we reached the top. 
The steep slope was covered here with grass, and dropped 
down to the rocky cliffs, where a narrow channel of angry 
water separated them from the stack on which perches 
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Muckle Flugga Lighthouse, the most northern lighthouse 
in Great Britain. As we stood and gazed at it the bonxies 
rose in clouds before us, literally hundreds being on the 
wing at once. It was a wonderful sight to see the air full 
of these great birds, sweeping round on their ponderous 
wings, with an air of dignity and unhurried majesty. They 
swept to and fro above the lighthouse, which rose in dazzling 
white from the grey rock of Muckle Flugga, dark specks 
against the limitless expanse of grey-blue sea that stretched 
away unbroken to the North. Southward, behind us, lay 
the islands, grey and purple in their turn, Unst, Yell, and 
even distant Ronas Hill on Mainland, one behind the other, 
headland and cape, sound and voe, all clear and distinct 
on this lovely day. Everything lay before one like a map, 
no trace of fog, no caps of mist, and in the foreground were 
the skuas. Wherever one looked there were bonxies, not 
much alarmed, and now settling down again, standing in 
parties on the mounds, quacking to each other and talking 
in their guttural language. It was very pretty to watch 
bird after bird alight and hold up its wings for a moment 
before folding them away. It was evident they had certain 
favourite spots, mounds where they congregated, and in one 
spot the attraction seemed to be a wee pool of fresh water. 
Fresh water seems to have a great attraction for both 
species of skua, especially the Richardson’s, and in one 
locality there was a fresh-water loch, some way from the 
nearest nesting place, where you could depend on always 
seeing half a dozen scooties bathing vigorously, in company 
with numerous gulls engaged on the same business. They 
would alight in the middle of the loch, and beat the water 
with their wings, throwing it over their heads and backs 
until they were well wet through. 

To return to the Great Skuas on Hermaness, at the time 
of our visit the young were all hatched, some being big 
and nearly fledged. The old birds did not like it when we 
got too near the chicks, and then raised a great outcry, and 
swooped at us viciously, but did not actually touch us. 
The young grow fast and are soon on the wing. Once they 
can fly well, both old and young leave the nesting grounds, 
wandering far afield, over distant seas, until the spring comes 
and they return home. : 

The present abundance of Skuas, the Great Skua in 

articular, in Shetland, is entirely due to the efforts of the 
aon Society for the Protection of Birds. It was practically 
confined to Foula, where a few pairs bred, but when the 
Hermaness birds received protection they rapidly increased, 
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and offshoots of the colony have established themselves 
in various places, where they have increased and multiplied, 
to the great satisfaction of those who love wild life, if not 
to that of the gulls. It is more than doubtful if they 
rejoice! The heavy, ponderous-looking bonxies show won- 
derful powers of flight when on the war path. One day I 
was watching the gulls that were following the boat I was 
upon, when a pair of Great Skuas came in sight, flying high. 
One of them came down on the gulls, stooping with great 
effect at a gull, which dodged with a frantic shriek and 
began to mount. The two bonxies also began to go up, 
and I was interested to see them adopting the same tactics 
as a peregrine, circling to get above the quarry, and some- 
times when doing so turning their backs on the prey. The 
birds were circling in opposite directions, and I could 
distinctly see one of the bonxies looking back over its 
shoulder to see the gull was not eluding it. The three 
went up to a great height—though big birds they looked 
mere specks. Suddenly the gull dropped seawards, dis- 
gorging its food as it did so, but one of the bonxies, diving 
down even quicker than the gull, caught the falling treasure, 
apparently swallowed it, and then planed down gently to 
sea-level, disappearing from sight as it skimmed over the 
waves. 

The skua that had not obtained anything remained in 
the air and came after the gulls that were still following the 
boat. It picked out a lesser black-backed gull, which 
doubled, turned, and twisted through the throng of twenty 
or thirty gulls that were flying after us. With wonderful 
persistence the skua stuck to it through all its turns and 
twists, following it like a stoat after a rabbit, until it forced 
it from the crowd and out across the open sea. For some 
minutes the Great Skua maintained the chase, and then 
suddenly, for no reason so far as I could see, gave it up— 
possibly it had come to the conclusion it was wasting its 
energy hunting an unfed, hungry gull, that had no fish to 
disgorge. 

The bonxie circled round for a few minutes, then chose 
another gull, a herring this time, and began to hunt it. 
Stooping at the gull it cut it out of the crowd, but the victim 
was a plucky one and began to climb up, not circling, but 
going more or less straight, and, alas! away from the boat. 
The last I saw of them the skua was pressing the gull very 
hard, and evidently forcing it down, but the end of the chase 
I could not see. 

Part of the skua’s success in its pirate, parasitic manner 
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of life is undoubtedly due to its persistence—once it has 
chosen a victim it does not readily give up the chase, 
Whether the gull throws up its food from sheer fright, or 
whether it knows it can thus bribe the skua to leave it alone, 
and voluntarily disgorges its fish, is a matter on which we 
can obtain no light. Neither can we get any information 
as to how the skuas acquired the habit. What started them 
on their piratical way of getting a livelihood ? Such questions 
we get no answers to—they are among the mysteries of 
evolution. All we know is what we see take place—we see 
the hunter and the hunted, and we see the chase; we see the 
victim give up the hard-earned fruits of its fishing, and the 
skua secure them. That the skua is a thief and a robber, 
a pirate of the coasts and high seas, is a fact that countless 
gulls could bear testimony to, but all the same, both the 
Great and Richardson’s Skuas are birds of the greatest 
interest and fascination, and all who love wild life owe the 
R.S.P.B. a debt of gratitude for preserving these fine birds § 
for us. 
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EDWARD DE VERE AND WILLIAM 
SHAKSPERE—A DUAL MYSTERY 


In an article entitled ‘Mr. W. H.” and “ Our Ever-living 
Poet ” I described last month* the various steps which led 
to the discovery of the marriage of William Hall to Margery 
Gryffyn at Hackney on August 4, 1608. The discovery 
itself was the final link in a long and complicated chain of 
circumstantial evidence, the cumulative effect of which was 
to confirm the supposition on the strength of which the 
search had been conducted. The supposition was that the 
Earl of Oxford was the author of The Sonnets, the original 
MS. of which had been found at King’s Place when the 
house was sold and Lady Oxford’s effects cleared out of 
it in 1609. 

Incidentally, the discovery proved the correctness of 
Sir Sidney Lee’s contention that William Hall was the 
“Mr. W. H.” of the Dedication of The Sonnets. It con- 
firmed Mrs. Stopes’ theory as to the meaning of “ that 
eternitie promised by our ever-living Poet”; and it may 
even be said to have added weight to Mr. Looney’s opinion 
that “our ever-living Poet” is the kind of expression 
invariably reserved for the dead—if, indeed, any discovery 
can be said to add weight to so obvious a proposition. 

Two important inferences may be drawn from a con- 
en of the Dedication, apart from any outside evidence 
at all. 

First, that the author of The Sonnets was no longer living, 
and secondly, that his personality was an open secret, or 
at all events that Thomas Thorpe, the publisher, knew all 
about it, and thought others did so too. 

The words “‘ ever-living Poet’ point, as we have seen, 
to someone] already dead, and the natural way in which 
the phrase slips into its place in the Dedication seems 
almost to indicate that Thorpe was unconsciously giving 
away the secret without intending to do so. 

If this is the case, his action is very like that of the poet, 
Robert Greene, who in 1592 protested against ‘“‘ an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers” ... who “is, in his 
owne conceit, the onlie Shake-scene in a countrie”’; the 
obvious difference being that Greene was attacking William 
Shakspere the actor consciously, for appearing in borrowed 
plumes, whereas Thorpe was unconsciously charging him 
with the same offence. 

* See National Review, September 1922. 
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As all the known claimants to the authorship of The 
Sonnets, except Edward de Vere, were living in 1609, the 
Dedication may be said in itself to contain indications of 
all the facts necessary for the solution of the problem of 
Shakespearean authorship. 

There are, however, certain important facts, other than 
those bearing on the Dedication, which must now be set 
down and examined. 

The first of these facts—first, that is, in point of his- 
torical order, as well, indeed, as being the first find I actually 
came across in the course of my investigations—is given 
in the following extract from the Parish Register of Stoke 
Newington. 


1593 Henrye, Vicount Bulbecke sonne to the right honourable Edw. Vere | 


Earle of Oxford was borne the XXIIIIth of february 1592 * and 
christened the XXXIst day of march in the yere 1593. 


As Stoke Newington and Hackney are adjacent parishes, 
it is clear that from the time of his second marriage, that 
is to say, not later than early in 1592, the Earl of Oxford 
was living in the neighbourhood of Hackney. 

The other facts, all of which were alluded to last 
month, are as follows: 


1596 ——— of King’s Place by Lord and Lady 
xford. 
1604 Death of the Earl of Oxford and burial in 
Hackney Church. 
1609 Sale of King’s Place by Lady Oxford. 
1612 Death of Lady Oxford and burial in Hackney 
Church. 


The most important single fact in the above list is, 
without doubt, the sale of King’s Place—now known as 
Brooke House—in 1609. This fact was alluded to last 
month, in connection with the publication of The Sonnets, 
but as other important inferences may be drawn from it, 
it will be advisable at this point to concentrate all the 
evidence bearing on the question. 

Thomas, in his MS. History of Hackney, 1832, is the 
original authority I have come across for the statement 
that King’s Place was conveyed by Anthony Ratcliffe and 
others to Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, in 1596, and that in 
1609 she alienated it with some 270 acres of land to Fulke 
Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke. 
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Other transactions that took place in the year 1609 are 
given in the following extracts from Morant’s History of 
Essex, vol. II, page 295: 


Edward, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, having taken to his second wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Trentham, of Rocester, in Staffordshire ; 
her brother Francis T’'rentham, Esq., advanced ten thousand pounds to clear 
incumbrances on the Oxford Estates. 

In consideration whereof, 8 July, 1609, by deed inrolled, and recovery suffered 
pursuant thereto, the three daughters of the said Earl Edward, by his first wife, 
with their husbands, William Earl of Derby, Francis Lord Norris, and Philip 
Earl of Montgomery, by the appointment of the forementioned Elizabeth Vere, 
Countess dowager of Oxford, conveyed the Honor of Castle Hedingham to her 
for life, remainder to her son Henry Earl of Oxford for his life, and to his sons 
in taile male ; remainder to Trustees to perform contingent estates, remainder 
to Francis Trentham, Esq., brother of the said Countess, and his heirs for 
ever.” 


The reason for this purchase of Castle Hedingham by 
Lady Oxford is given by Morant as follows (History of 
Essex, vol. II, p. 293). Castle Hedingham had been sold 
by Edward the seventeenth Earl : 


“but it was repurchased by his wife, or rather widow, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Trentham, Esq., who got a private act in 1609 to sell the maner 
of Bretts, and farm at Plaistow in West Ham, about £200 a year, for that 
purpose.” 


A sidelight on the preliminary negotiations is given in 
the following précis of a letter from Sir Henry Maynard 
to Salisbury (Robert Cecil). See State Papers, Domestic, 
1603-1610, p. 522: 


Trusts that he will not disapprove of his not yielding to the Countess 
in the business of Herringham, (sic) though the young Earl, Mr. Trentham 


ie uncle, and the Countess herself, earnestly pressed his giving up the 
ain. 


The above extract refers to June 1609, while negotia- 
tions were still in progress, but as we have already seen, 
the business of the repurchase of Castle Hedingham was 
definitely settled in July of that year. 

From the foregoing extracts it is clear that the year 


| 1609 was the time of the winding up of the affairs of 


the seventeenth Earl, and the giving up of the house 
Toon, he had spent the last eight years of his life (1596- 
Another fact that emerges from a consideration of the 
above details is that in these business transactions we see 
the Dowager Countess and the young Earl on the one side, 
VOL, LXxx 18 
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assisted by Francis Trentham; and Elizabeth, Bridget, 
and Susan, the three daughters of Edward, the seventeenth 
Earl, together with their husbands, the Earl of Derby, 
Lord Norris, and the Earl of Montgomery, acting together 
on the other side. 

Before going on to the inferences which may be drawn 
from these facts, it will be necessary to consider briefly 
the history of the “ Shakespeare ”’ publications. 

From 1593 when Venus and Adonis was first published, 
down to 1604, when the 2nd quarto edition of Hamlet 
appeared, there was a continuous stream of Shakespearean 
publication. In this period of eleven years two long poems 
and thirteen plays were given to the world. Then occurred 
a break of four years, when a quarto edition of King Lear 
was published in 1608; Troilus, Pericles, and The Sonnets 
coming out in 1609. 

This revival of publication in 1608-09, which—be it 
noted in passing—coincides in point of time with the sale 
of King’s Place by Lady Oxford, was followed after an 
interval of thirteen years by the publication of Othello in 
1622, and by the First Folio of 1623, when all the plays 
were collected in one edition, twenty of them being then 
published for the first time. 

We have already seen that the Earl of Oxford was in 
the neighbourhood of Hackney in 1592, and that he prob- 
ably lived there continuously until his death in 1604, a 
period that coincides almost exactly with the first great 
period of Shakespearean publication. 

The revival of publication occurs at the time of the 
clearing up of the Oxford affairs in 1609, when King’s 
Place was given up and Castle Hedingham repurchased. 

Another point to notice here is that Burbage’s play- 
house, the Theatre, where the Shakespeare plays were 
first staged, as well as the Curtain, where the ‘ Oxford 
Boys” acted up to 1588, were both in Shoreditch, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hackney. 

There are, therefore, four coincidences to bear in mind 
at this point. 


Ist. The beginning of the first period of Shakespearean 
publication (1593) coincides very closely with Oxford's 
arrival at Hackney. 

2nd. The end of the first period of Shakespearean 
egaaaa (1604) coincides with Oxford’s death at King’s 

ace. 

3rd. The second period of Shakespearean publication 
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(1609) occurs simultaneously with the sale of King’s Place 
and the general clearing up of the Oxford affairs. 

4th. King’s Place, Hackney, is within easy reach of 
the Theatre and the Curtain, both of which playhouses 
were at Shoreditch. 

Another set of coincidences concerns William Shake- 
speare, the Stratford man. There is no direct evidence of 
his having been in London at all until 1592-3. In 1592 
Robert Greene wrote his attack on ‘‘ Shake-scene,” and in 
1593 Shakspere lodged at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. This 
is the period of the publication of Venus and Adonis, when 
the name of William Shakespeare made its first appearance 
in English literature. After this he disappears for a time 
—even the tax-gatherers could not find him—and re-appears 
in 1596, lodging at Southwark, near the Bear Garden. 
This is the precise time when steps were being taken to 
establish him at Stratford. In the following year he pur- 
chased New Place for £60. Two years later, when Love’s 
Labour’s Lost was published with the name William Shake- 
speare on the title-page, he was evidently immersed in 
business at Stratford. From this time till 1604-5 was his 
busiest Stratford period; he was in the very thick of the 
work of establishing himself there. 

Oxford died in July 1604, and in November of that 
year Shakspere “laye in the house” of Mr. Mountjoy in 
Silver Street. 

This would appear to have been a temporary visit, for 
on July 24, 1605, he laid out the large sum of £440—between 
two and three thousand pounds of modern money—in the 
purchase of Stratford tithes. 

In 1609 the Trenthams were straightening out matters, 
and in April 1610 he rounded off his Stratford estates 
by the payment of a fine of £100 to William and 
John Combe in respect of certain purchases of land at 
Stratford. 

In December 1612 the Dowager Countess of Oxford 
died, and in the following year, March 10, 1613, Shakspere 
paid £140 for a house in Blackfriars. 

It will be seen that every one of the outstanding Shak- 
Spere purchases took place immediately after the critical 
Oxford-Trentham dates; from his purchase of New Place, 
the largest house in Stratford, in the spring of 1597, to 
“his last investment in real estate”? in 1613. 

All these various coincidences can be best appreciated 
by making a chronological list of them by periods of three 
consecutive years, noting under each period: 
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(1) Oxford-Trentham events. 
(2) Notes on Shakespeare publications. 
(3) William Shakspere’s movements and purchases. 


First take the period 1591-1593. 


i (1) Oxford’s residence in the neighbourhood of Hackney 
egins. 

(2) William Shakespeare’s name first appears in English 
literature under the Dedication of Venus and Adonis; and 
first great period of Shakespearean publication begins (1593), 

(3) Robert Greene’s attack on Shake-scene (1592), 
William Shakespere at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate (1593). 


Next take the period 1596-1598, 


(1) Oxford’s occupation of King’s Place (1596). 

(2) The name William Shakespeare first appears on a 
play : Love’s Labour's Lost (1598). 

(3) William Shakspere at Southwark near the Bear 
Garden (1596). He purchases New Place, at Stratford 
for £60 (1597). 


Period 1603-1605. 


(1) Death of Oxford at Hackney (July 1604). 

(2) It is generally agreed that the last of The Sonnets 
was written shortly after the death of Queen Elizabeth 
(March 1603). Sonnet No. 125, perhaps the latest of all 
in date of composition, beginning : 

Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 


probably refers to the Royal funeral, where Oxford’s place 
as Lord High Chamberlain of England would have certainly 
been amongst the six Earls who “bore the canopy ” over 
the wax figure of the Queen, shown on Camden’s engraving 
of the funeral procession. Publication of 2nd quarto of 
Hamlet and first great period of Shakespearean publication 
ends (1604). 

(3) William Shakspere “laye in the house” of Mr. 
Mountjoy in Silver Street, Cheapside (November 1604), 
and purchases Stratford tithes for £440 (July 1605). 


Period 1608-1610. 


(1) Lady Oxford—Elizabeth Trentham—alienates King’s 
Place to Fulke Greville (1609). 
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_ (2) Revival of Shakespearean publications: King Lear 
(1608), The Sonnets, Troilus and Cressida, and Pericles, 
all in 1609. 

(3) William Shakspere rounds off his Stratford purchases 
by a payment of £100 (April 1610). 


Period 1612-1614. 


(1) Death of Lady Oxford (December 1612). 

(2) A second edition of England’s Helicon is published 
(1614) containing fourteen new ‘“Ignoto” * poems, in 
addition to eleven others which had been previously pub- 
lished in the first edition (1600). 

(3) William Shakspere purchases a house in Blackfriars 
for £140 (March 1613). 


A consideration of the foregoing coincidences tends to 
strengthen the view that the life histories of Oxford and 
William Shakspere mutually depend on one another; and 
that the dual mystery of Oxford’s life on the one hand and 
of Shakspere’s life on the other hand tends to become less 
mysterious when the two are considered together. 

To prove that William Shakspere’s life is a mystery, it 
is not necessary to go beyond Exhibit No. 91 at the Museum 
at Stratford. This exhibit shows that his daughter Judith 
-—" her agreement to a deed of sale by making her 
mark, 

That Oxford’s life, or at all events the second portion 
of it, is mysterious must be obvious to anyone who endeavours 
to unravel it. To begin with, no date of his second marriage 
has yet been found, and a thorough search at Somerset 
House has failed to discover any trace of a will. 

All this is in striking harmony with the following very 
definite expressions scattered about in The Sonnets: 


I, once gone, to all the world must die. (81) 
My name be buried where my body is. (72) 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
* * 


Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. (71) 


The earth can yield me but @ common grave. (81) 


* Probably a pseudonym of the Earl of Oxford.—See Mr. Looney’s Poems 
of Edward de Vere, pp. liii-lix. 
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This last quotation is strikingly confirmed by a state- 
ment in the will of his second wife, Elizabeth, Countess 
Dowager of Oxford. 

The will was drawn up on November 10, 1612, some 
six weeks before her death, and she desires 


‘*to be buried in the Church of Hackney within the County of Middlesex as near 
unto the bodie of my said late deare and noble lorde and husband as maye bee, 
and that to be done as privately and with as little pomp and ceremonie as 
possible maye bee. Onlie I will that there bee in the said church erected for us 
a tombe fittinge our degree and of such chardge as shall seem good to myne 
Executors hereafter named.” 


Edward de Vere had died eight years before, and yet 
no memorial had been erected over him. 

The executors of Lady Oxford’s will were Sir Edward 
Moore, Francis Trentham, and John Wright. 

The Parish Register of St. Augustine’s Church, Hackney, 
records that the 


“Lady Elizabeth Countess Dowager of Oxenford was buryed the 3rd day of 
Januarye 1612-13,” 


so that doubtless the executors carried out the provisions 
of the will so far as concerned the burial in the church, but 
it does not appear that they took any steps to give effect 
to her wish that ‘‘a tombe fittinge our degree” should 
be erected over them. 

Hackney, once a country village containing many houses 
belonging to noble families in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, has long since lost its distinctive entity owing to the 
expansion of London during the last 150 years. By the 
year 1790 the Church of St. Augustine was unable to 
accommodate the extra population, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment (30 Geo. III, c. 71) was passed for taking down the 
old church and tower and for building another. In the 
following year the new church was commenced, and was 
completed in 1797. 

Robinson in his History of Hackney, Vol. II, published 
in 1842, tells us what followed : 


The ancient fabric of St. Augustine was taken down in the year 1798, 
except the old tower, which still remains on the east side of the High Street. 
* * * 
Along the frieze of the gallery there was an inscription purporting that 
the church was repaired in the year 1720. 
* * * 
The monument of Lady Latimer, who died in 1582, with inscriptions was 
remaining in the north aisle of the old church when it was taken down ; frag- 
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ments of which, together with the effigy of Lady Latimer, in a dilapidated 
state, are now (1842) under the old tower, a place used as a toolhouse by the 
sexton, concealed beneath dirt and rubbish. 

* * * * 

The church, before its demolition, was extremely rich in monuments, some 
of which, being considered worth preserving, were taken down and put up in 
the porches or vestibules of the new Church of St. John. In most Christian 
countries the inscriptions or epitaphs on the monuments, erected to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead, are carefully preserved and registered in their church 
books; but in England they are (to the shame of our time, be it said) broken 
down and almost utterly destroyed and their brass inscriptions erased, torn away 
and pilfered; by which the memory of many virtuous and noble persons 
deceased is extinguished, and the true understanding of families is darkened, 
as the course of their inheritance is thereby in a great measure interrupted. 

The ancient monuments, brasses, and inscriptions, which were formerly 
the pride and ornament of the old Church of St. Augustine have suffered by 
the taste for modern improvements; and most of them are scattered abroad, 
and not to be found but in the private collections of individuals, and placed 
against the walls of passages leading to conservatories and other places of 
recreation and amusement. 


Robinson provides a plan of the old church showing 
the positions of all the memorials, so far as they could be 
ascertained in 1842. No record is given on this plan of 
any memorial to the Earl or Countess of Oxford. In 
order to verify Robinson’s plan, I made a thorough search 
on the 13th September last through the large collection 
of sketches, plans and elevations of the old church, which 
are preserved in the Central Public Library at Hackney. 
Several of these drawings contain lists of the memorials 
in the church, as well as representations of the memorials 
themselves. I was assisted in my search by Mr. A. Walrond 
Clarke, the chief living authority on the history of Hackney. 
We were unable to find a single reference either to the 
Earl or Countess of Oxford. In any case it would seem 
to be unlikely that any memorial—had it existed in the 
church—would have been either destroyed or entirely lost 
sight of when the old church was pulled down, and 
some of the memorials removed first to the tower and 
afterwards to the new Church of St. John. 

It would seem to be most likely that the executors of 
Lady Oxford’s will, knowing what the Earl’s wishes were, 
refrained from erecting any memorial to mark the exact 
spot where eight years before he had been laid to rest. 

We can at least be thankful that the old tower from 
which “the sullen surly bell” tolled for the funeral of 
Edward de Vere is still standing ; and we may feel confident 
that instructions were given by the executors of his wife’s 
will that she should be laid within the area of the old 
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church, by the side of her husband, thus echoing the 
words of Cesar on hearing of the death of Cleopatra: d 


She shall be buried by her Antony. 


To which now, after a lapse of over three centuries, 
we may surely add: 


No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. | 


Of Edward de Vere it may indeed be said, as Mecenas / 
said of Antony: 


His taints and honours 
Wag’d equal with him. 


But, as Agrippa finely replied : 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity ; but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. 
B. R. Warp 
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THE PROBATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Last year, after serving a twelvemonth on the bench, I 
determined to take a ’busman’s holiday and study the law 
courts of the United States, and particularly the Probation 
System, of which I had heard and read so much. Armed 
with an introduction to Judge Hoyt of the Juvenile Court 
of New York I found everywhere an open door and a right 
royal welcome. Each court seemed to take it that I was 
an emissary from the Government (though this was far 
from being the case) and seemed much uplifted at Great 
Britain studying the methods of the New World; to try 
to explain the facts of the case seemed impossible. Ameri- 
cans jump at conclusions and don’t worry to listen to 
explanations. 

‘“* And where did you make your studies Judge?” was 
always the first question, when I replied that I had never 
made any, and that until two years before, whatever had 
been my hunger and thirst after legal knowledge, my sex 
had forbidden any satisfaction of these pangs, they were 
much amazed. Still more so when I told them that I 
shared my ignorance with my brothers on the bench, and 
any stray lawyer who might be there had only been per- 
mitted to serve comparatively lately under Victoria 34 
and 35 Vic. c. 18. But their astonishment reached high- 
water mark when they heard our office was unpaid: ‘‘ Guess 
we should not find any one here to do so much work for 
nothing.” 

However, wherever I went and in spite of protests I 
was hailed as “‘ Judge,” and on more than one occasion a 
second seat was sent for and I sat by the Judge on the plat- 
form and was addressed as ‘“‘Mam” by the prisoners. 
Women play a great part in the courts as judges, barristers, 
probation officers, ‘‘ big sisters,” and the dingy courts are 
enlivened by the gayest of organdies and the snowiest of 
“shirt waists.” 

Unlike England, where in our police courts we mix all 
our offenders together—murderers, burglars, forgers, drunks, 
and cyclists whose lamps have blown out—New York care- 
fully divides her criminals. 


There are the Women’s Courts, where all the women’s cases are heard, from 
the runaway incorrigible girl to the hardened prostitute. There are the Traffic 
Courts, which so directly affect the individual safety of every member of the 
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city population. There are the Domestic Relation Courts which help the de. 
serted wife and children and also aged and deserted parents in obtaining their 
rights. There are the Municipal Term Courts where violations of the compul- 
sory education, labour, health and tenement laws and ordinances are heard. 
There is the Men’s Night Court which sits in the evening, saving men loss of time 
from their work and from the disgrace and humiliation of confinement in jail, 
when arrested after the day court has adjourned. There are the District Courts 
where those arrested for disorderly conduct and intoxication, drug addicts and 
sex offenders, vagrants, beggars and many others are arraigned daily—all things 
closely affecting the life of the community and of all individuals making up 
the community. 


Juvenile courts have this year been established in Lon- 
don, and the violation of compulsory education cases for 
some time past have no longer been heard in police courts, 
so we have made a beginning. 

The Night Courts for both men and women struck me as 
a most admirable institution, saving the falsely accused the 
ordeal of a night in the squalid surroundings of a police cell, 
for though English law holds a man innocent until he is 
proved guilty, it does not prevent the poor and shabby and 
friendless unable to find bail from spending a night on a 
plank bed, generally in the near company of drunks and dis- 
orderlies, prostitutes and loose women, amid filth, vermin, 
disease and foul language of the most graphic and disgust- 
ing kind. 

The Juvenile Court, the Women’s Court and the Courts 
of Domestic Relations are not open to the public, and the 
proceedings are conducted in a very informal manner. 
The oath is seldom taken, and then in a casual way, the 
judge and not the witness holding the Testament. The 
overhead railway runs above the last two courts, and I had 
great difficulty in hearing the proceedings. America is 
the country that at least knows how to treat women; every 
respect, courtesy and consideration are shown them in every 
way; even the prostitute is not left to bear the burden of 
her guilt alone, but frequently the man stands beside her 
(I don’t know if such a sight has ever been seen in England— 
I have never seen it), and no trouble or expense is spared to 
restore the most degraded to a decent life. I noticed 
prisoners on remand were sent to the Florence Crittenden 
Home, Catholic Protective Home, Waverly House, the House 
of the Good Shepherd and others, where mental and physical 
examinations can be made, and women detained until the 
probation officer has completed the investigation. 

The case of the deserted wife is heard with sympathy 
and ready help by trained and competent women, with 
“‘ heart-to-heart talky,”’ the home is kept together and the 
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man in most cases is found and made to pay, no expense or 
trouble being spared to bring his responsibilities home to him. 
I must confess I felt envious of the juster and more humane 
methods of the New World—after years of white-hot indig- 
nation on the Board of Guardians, seeing the pitiful plight 
of the English deserted wife forced into the workhouse, 
and not having any parental rights, made to suffer the agony 
and humiliation of having her children taken away from her 
and sent to distant Poor Law Schools, deprived by man’s 
crime, often through no fault of her own, not only of her 
home, but even of the children of her body. 

The probation officers are a highly trained and efficient 
body of men and women; they are encouraged to attend 
National, State and City Conferences, and are sent regularly 
at the expense of the city. All the latest books and pamph- 
lets on social work are purchased by the department and kept 
in the central library for the use of the officers. These 
professional workers are aided by a body of voluntary 
helpers known as “big brothers”? and “big sisters,” 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, who labour most enthusi- 
astically in the work of rescue and help. 

“ Difficulty Case Conferences”’ are frequently held at 
which even the judges attend. I had the honour of being 
invited to several of these conferences, and the language 
in which they were conducted was extremely scientific—had 
I not waded through Freud, Jung, etc. I should not have 
understood a word. Legal and medical experts, both men 
and women judges, doctors and barristers work harmoni- 
ously together at the problems of insanity and mental 
deficiency ; and the half-witted girl, returning with us to 
the workhouse annually for the birth of her illegitimate 
offspring, was here the subject of a good half hour’s discus- 
sion as to the best methods of healing her sick soul. 

At the Juvenile Court of New York a clinic is attached, 
and any child showing signs of feeble-mindedness is at once 
sent upstairs for medical examination and treatment by 
sympathetic girl doctors. 

The Binet-Simon tests are used for these children from 
the third to the eighteenth year, taken every year up to ten— 
afterwards biennially, and the records are carefully kept. 
Whether it is all science run mad, and a fool remains a fool 
(or a moron), or whether, as the bright-eyed girl practitioner 
contended, they might be on the eve of some great psy- 
chological discovery, I am not scientist enough to say, 
but the element of youth and hope was cheering after our 
rule-of-thumb practices, 
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' New York has many problems which do not trouble us; 
negroes and negresses figure in her courts, the latter falling 
easily into prostitution, being apparently absolutely “ un- 
moral” in spite of their emotional religious habits. A 
polyglot crowd of prisoners and witnesses attend the courts, 
and the proceedings are conducted in all the languages of 
the Pentecost—German Russian, Italian, Magyar, Czech, 
Greek, Armenian and strange Balkan tongues. All round the 
court hang the interpreters coming up to speak the language 
required. I was able to judge the German and Italian 
as quite excellent; French I did not hear, but whether be- 
cause the French are less criminal or rarer emigrants I do 
not know, probably the latter. Some of the judges managed 
their own German, and I was surprised how many amongst 
the prisoners did not understand English. The different 
national colonies keep much together in their own quarters, 
especially the Italians; they come to New York and work 
furiously at road-making, living thriftily in order to save 
enough to return and do nothing in their own fair land, 
and seem to keep themselves from the life of the place. 
One young woman, who said she had lived twenty-six years 
in New York and barely looked that age, refused obstin- 
ately to speak or understand one word of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

I sympathized with the judge in his difficult task of 
dealing with so many nations and tongues, and then re- 
cognized at once with deep humiliation that I had been 
guilty of a grave breach of tact, for these people it appeared 
were all American citizens. 

Many cases are dealt with at once in hospital under 
specialists for the healing of mind and body instead of in 
prison cells, under gaolers. The city is providentially sup- 
plied with many islands for the segregation of varied criminals 
and lunatics. 

My introduction to dry America was a little child of three 
or four brought into court found wandering in the Bowery; 
the parents kept an illicit still at which such a furious fight 
had taken place that the whole party were in hospital, too 
dangerously injured to attend. 

This home-made spirit is extremely potent, made from 
“green corn, dry corn, molasses, potatoes, wood or any 
gor-damn thing,” as a chauffeur informed me. The latter 
ingredient produces a devil’s brew of methylated spirit, and 
a single glass, I was informed, may produce madness or blind- 
ness of a permanent character. 

The next day, in the Domestic Relations Court, an Irish- 
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man whose wife refused to live with him on account of his 
violence and drunken habits refused to pay the Maintenance 
Order made upon him, announcing his intention of perman- 
ently living in the Tombs (the Broadway gaol) sooner than 
allow his wife one penny. 

The judge, the Honourable Jean Norris, argued with him 
for some time and finally said “‘I will allow you to return 
to your wife, if you will agree to take the pledge.” 

This was a public admission of failure which amazed 
me; an English journalist commenting on the story after 
a lecture I gave observed wittily: ‘‘ Were prohibition 
really properly enforced one might as well request people 
to abstain from mixed bathing in the Sahara.” 

I was in New York when the Federal Bureau of Pro- 
hibition Enforcement arrested twelve wholesale chemists 
charged with converting grain alcohol—for commercial 
purposes—into boot-leg channels. 


Bald-headed men apparently had only themselves to blame. 

The “dry ” chief, E. E. Yellowley, gave his word that more hair tonic has 
been manufactured in the last six months than in the history of the industry. 
The reason the tonic has not made any inroads on the ‘‘ bald-headed rows ” 
at the various ‘ Follies ’’ shows is because it has all disappeared down the main 
hatches of humanity, and little if any has been rubbed on the human domes. 


Besides hair tonics, various medicinal wines mildly 
camouflaged with herbs found ready sale in the boot-leg 
market. The ‘‘ muscle rubs” were apparently an honest 
industry, but the new hair tonics made Yellowley suspicious 
—“he inferred that enough of this camouflaged hootch 
had been made to grow hair on all the dogs in Mexico.” 

Drunkenness is a disgusting vice, and any nation has a 
tight to protect itself against it, but worse, in my opinion, 
even than drunkenness is the moral effect of the law being of 
none effect ; treat a whole people like children and they 
will play the part, breaking and evading the law with ever 
increasing ingenuity and cunning. This I gather is the root 
cause of the apparent indifference of the country to Pro- 
hibition ; few people I met approved of it, but all seemed 
to have little or no hope of its repeal: ‘‘ We rich people 
can always get it, and though it is not fair on the poor, they 
are learning to make it, so it does not matter.” Of course, 
it is America’s own business, but, as all liberty-lovers, I 
came home agreeing more heartily than ever with the great 
bishop who preferred “‘ England free to England sober.” 
_ The picturesque slang of the country gravely spoken by 
Judge and counsel “‘ tickled me to death ” (to use their own 
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parlance in regard to my own tongue) in such phrases as 
“bell hop” “parking without lights,” ‘“ boot-legging,” 
“lounge lizards,” ‘“‘tea hounds,” ‘‘ moonshine stills,” 
** jumping bail,”’ “‘ souse bodies,” or when I heard the sen- 
tence pronounced: “You're a crook, but I'll crook you and 
land you till you are eighteen in a place you won’t like”; 
or encouragement given to a frightened child, the victim 
of a second change of parents in a divorce suit before ten 
years old: 

‘** You must not be frightened my dear; big sister will 
take you home and big sister will watch out and come every 
week to look after you.” 

Most of the judges and probation officers (and these not 
only Catholics) spoke very strongly on the evil effects of the 
easy divorce laws in America; the hearth is not sacred, and 
the many delinquent boys and runaway girls come largely 
from these broken-up homes. Mr. Ernest H. Schidler of 
the University of Chicago, in an enquiry into reformatories 
and industrial schools, puts the number of the former at 
55 per cent. or probably even 60 per cent., as official records 
-do not always reveal the full facts of the case. 

‘“* How do you like your new Poppa ?”’ said one group of 
children to another. 

‘Very much indeed, we like him quite the best we've 
had.” 

“So did we—we had him all last summer.” 

This tragic little dialogue I read in one of the comic 
papers. 

Happiness cannot always be found even with a second 
and third change of husbands or wives. The divorce laws 
vary in different States, but relief can apparently always 
be found by a short residence in one of the more lax States. 

One of the great advantages of Probation is its cheap- 
ness; America is a practical country and hates waste and 
unnecessary taxation: ‘Crime is very expensive, we cannot 
afford to have it and must nip it in the bud, and this we do 
in our Probation system,” I was told by one of the judges. 

At Boston I had a long interview with Mr. Herbert C. 
Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Probation in Massachu- 
setts, the pioneer of the system. That State, he informed 
me, has not built a prison cell for twenty years, and half 
the cells she has are vacant; 75 per cent. of all those placed 
on probation have made good. 

In Buffalo 46 per cent. of all the offenders convicted of 
felonies are placed on probation, 71 per cent. of which are 
discharged with improvement. New York reports 75 pet 
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cent, of offenders rescued by probation and an enormous 
economic saving for the Government, as it costs 396°56$ 
a year per capita for prison care, and only 22°64$ for pro- 
bation care. 

The following are some of the cases placed on probation 
in the Courts of Massachusetts : 


JUVENILE. ADULTs, 
OFFENCE. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Accosting person of opposite 

Sex (no women) .. te 15 
Adultery rc ne we 87 97 
Arson .. oe 2 57 5 
Assault and Battery ae 161 1 771 122 
Bastardy .. 123 
Bigamy 3 1 
Breaking and enterin ee 1,166 2 568 a 
Delinquency .. ar we 418 6 47 
House of Ill-fame, keeping .. 15 19 
Disorderly house, keeping .. 4 23 
Disturbing the peace ~ 29 212 56 
Fornication .. ae sie 5 189 310 
Gaming, and present at .. 145 334 
Gaming on Lord’s Day... 35 56 
Idle and disorderly .. oe 6 10 73 132 
Larceny ae oe es 1,527 163 1,446 651 
Night walking 1 112 
Ride-stealing .. ee 45 15 
Rape .. ee 13 
Spit law violation .. we 5 60 
Stubbornness . . ae aC 175 46 59 82 
Sunday Law violation ee 44 76 i 
Track walking oe sis 34 12 3 
Vagrancy ae eis as 12 1 201 9 
Waywardness. . oe oe 6 1 2 


Adultery and fornication are criminal offences; the latter 
is felony in Massachusetts, and, I understand, in many other 
States; in some, misdemeanours. ‘ Accosting persons of 
opposite sex” is usually a woman’s offence in England; 
in this report the contrary seems to be the case. 

In the reports of New York there are many cases of 
“The People of the State of New York” against various 
“Sadies” and Cora’s” for solicitation. 

Iam told both by those who know America well, and those 
who are legally far more competent to judge than I, but more 
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especially by those who have never been there, that I am 
unduly optimistic in my judgment, and that our system of 
justice is far better administered in England, especially in the 


higher courts. Of this I am not competent to judge—my ' 


business as a Justice of the Commission of the Peace was with 
the inferior courts, with special reference to young women 
and children. I only once attended a high court and was 
not favourably impressed either with the dignity of the pro- 
ceedings or the conduct of the case. The judge chewed 
steadily—whether tobacco or gum I cannot say—and dozed 
peacefully, raising no protest when the counsel (both for the 
prosecution and the defence) left their seats and harangued 
and bullied both witnesses and the jury from their superior 
height of 6ft. 4ins. | 

As usual, I could not escape prohibition violation, and the 
case was that of illicit still-keeping on a big scale on the roof 
of a well-known hotel. I never heard the beginning and was 
too bored to listen to the end, but even on partial hearing, 
had I been on the jury I should have convicted everyone 
ee waiters, servants, visitors and neigh- 

ours. 

In support of this my judgment I can quote an American 
citizen, the well-known journalist, H. lL. Mencken, writing 
in the Nation (New York), December 7, 1921: 


It is one of my firmest and most sacred beliefs, reached after due prayer, 
that the Government of the United States in both its legislative and executive 
arms, is corrupt, ignorant, incompetent and disgusting—and from this judg- 
ment I except no more than twenty law makers and no more than twenty 
executioners of the law. It isa belief no less piously cherished that the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Republic is stupid, dishonest, and against all reason and 
equity—and from this judgment I except no more than twenty judges. 


Perhaps my limited experience has been among those 
twenty judges, for I certainly hold to my optimistic views 
of the administration of justice in the inferior courts, especi- 
ally with regard to the working of the Probation System 
in the Women’s Courts, the Courts of Domestic Relations 
and the Juvenile Courts. . 

I had the pleasure of a long conversation with Judge 
Jean Norris, and wished devoutly that ere long we shall 
have some of her motherly wisdom and sympathy amongst 
unhappy women and girls in our own courts. 

‘*“Tsn’t she a snappy woman ?” said a young barrister to 
me; and I, not understanding the language very well, felt 
offended at his disloyalty. ‘“‘ But snappy means smart and 
bright,” he explained, and I agreed. 
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With regard to the merits of the Probation System I 
will conclude with a quotation from the report of Mr. Edwin 
J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer of New York: 


Many lives that might have been marred have been remade by Probation. 
Many youthful offenders who might have beconte confirmed criminals have been 
saved. Many homes have been rescued from destruction. Many women have 
been lifted from the depths of despair, and millions of dollars have been saved 
to them and their little ones and the community which might have been wasted 
through prison sentences, loss of jobs and the consequent neglect that flows 
from incarceration of the family’s bread-winner. 


The text of the report is taken from Tennyson : 


I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Note.—All figures, etc., are taken from the published reports of the various 
courts visited 


MARGARET WYNNE NEvINSON, J.P. 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INFANTRY * 


In the course of two previous essays in this Review, the 
writer attempted to show in the first place that infantry 
was still essential in our post-war organization because its 
position is based on moral factors which are unchanging; 
in the second place he endeavoured to portray its correct 
tactics in accordance with modern conditions, and based on 
those moral factors which have only now attained full 
recognition in the training of infantry for war. 

The lesson derived from these reflections was that the 
infantry arm could only maintain its special usefulness by 
adapting itself to the changing conditions of armament; 
that when its tactics fell behind the development of weapons 
in the race for military supremacy, infantry ceased to be 
an effective means to victory, and became merely a run- 
ning sore through which the life-blood of the nation was 
drained. The keynote sounded throughout our study was 
that the value of infantry, as also its moral effect and 
moral preservation, centred in its mobility or, more cor- 
rectly, in its complete loco-mobility—its unique power to 
move in, over, and through every yard of any given 
locality. 

It is clear, then, that any forecasts or suggestions 
as to the future development of infantry should be 
directed towards the discussion of means to increase its 
mobility. 

Every present or probable new invention should be, 
from the point of view of the writer, considered in the 
light of its effect on the manceuvring power of infantry. 

The importance of this latter factor is, of course, not 
confined to the infantry arm. Nearly every mechanical 
invention is a step towards greater mobility. Every arm 
and branch of the service is affected by the recent progress 
in mechanical movement, and unless they can adapt them- 
selves to it, they are in course of decay. 

In the supply of armies, the horse has already suc- 
cumbed to the road motor, and this in turn appears likely 
to be supplanted by vehicles with caterpillar tracks capable 
of moving across country. It is recognized by all autho- 
rities that the rate of our advance, and the exploitation of 
our successes, in the closing stages of 1918 were conditioned 
* See the National Review of May and July 1922. 
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less by the resistance of the Germans than by the limita- 
tions of road communication. The power of two-dimen- 
sional movement, conferred by the cross-country tractor, 
would have solved the problem. 

Turning to the artillery, we find that the heavy guns 
are already motor-drawn. The lighter field artillery will 
inevitably follow suit unless, as is more probable, the field 
gun is either placed as a fixture in an armoured tank, or 
carried in one in such a way that it can be quickly 
unmounted. 

The functions of cavalry are in process of being taken 
over entirely and distributed between the tank and the 
aeroplane. 

These changes raise a very serious problem for the 
future of infantry, if it is to continue in war as anything 
more than a camp follower and scavenger for the other 
arms. 

Complete loco-mobility is the foundation stone of infan- 
try’s value, and the reason of its continued life. Other arms 
have been more speedy, or able to exert a greater fire-effect, 
but until the advent of the tank, infantry has always been 
able to combine these two means—fire and movement— 
in a higher degree than any other. Even the tank, how- 
ever, cannot dispute its superiority in  loco-mobility 
Infantry alone can move throughout every locality and fire 
from any kind of position. 

But on the battlefield of the future its mobility must 
keep pace in proportion with that of the other arms if 
infantry is to maintain its unique réle as the “handyman” 
of battle. 

In order to give it the increased speed of movement 
which is necessary, three problems must be solved. 

In the first place, means must be devised by which the 
foot-soldier can be transported to the scene of his action 
oy rapidly and with less fatigue than by the use of his 
egs. 
Napoleon ascribed his victories to the legs of his 
soldiers, or in other words, their marching powers. So 
long as the infantryman’s only rival was the horse, this 
dictum held good. But the manceuvring power of armies 
is now dependent not on physical but on mechanical 
power, as embodied in the railway and the petrol engine. 

In the second place, it is essential that the equipment 
which infantry has to carry should be lightened. A human 
beast of burden is out of place in modern war or even on 
the actual battlefield. 
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Finally, new tactical methods must be devised which 
will speed up in every way possible the rate of advance 
of the infantry-men from the time when they are launched 
to attack until the moment when they have completely 
dislodged the enemy infantry so that the open pursuit can 
take place. 


Means oF MOVEMENT 


While Napoleon’s saying that ‘“‘ marches are war” no 
longer holds good owing to the introduction of mechanical 
transport, the completion of his sentence, “‘ aptitude for 
war is aptitude for movement,” is truer than ever before. 

The introduction of mounted and cyclist infantry repre- 
sent past attempts to grapple with this problem. Mounted 
infantry, however, were forced on going into action to 
leave behind a considerable proportion of their numbers to 
look after the horses. Thus their fighting effectives were 
gravely reduced. 

Cyclists were handicapped because they were tied to 
the roads, and after fighting on foot had to go back to 
fetch their bicycles. 

The tank solves these difficulties. As we showed in 
the first essay, it is primarily a new means of movement 
rather than a new weapon. Even those writers who avidly 
embrace every opportunity to decry it on the score of 
bulk, unhandiness and vulnerability to shells, anti-tank 
bullets and mines, are unable to question its revolutionary 
effect on movement. Even if the armoured shell be 
pierced, the crew, if suitably trained, can leave it and act 
as an infantry group. 

The ideal would be the incorporation of infantry in 
tanks, with each combat group trained to the dual rdle of 
infantry section and tank crew. They would be moved in, 
and protected by the tank, whilst they would be ready at 
need to fulfil the dislodging réle of infantry when confronted 
with entrenchments or rocky ground impenetrable by the 
tank. Thus one more turn of the eternal cycle would be 
accomplished, and with the landship we should revive the 
landing and boarding-parties of Nelson’s day. 

The achievement of this ideal is, however, unlikely in 
the near future, both on the score of governmental false 
economy and the mental inelasticity of their official 
advisers, whose vision generally decays as their practical 
administrative ability grows with the passing years. 

An intermediate step, more hopeful of accomplishment, 
is that infantry may be moved up to, and parallel to, 
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the scene of their engagement by mechanical transport. 
The necessity, as regards England, that we gain the fullest 
use from our small numbers, limited always by finance and 
the time necessary for adequate training, should convince us 
of the inadequacy of movement on foot. The extensive 
use of mechanical transport, preferably of a type which 
can move across country at need, will make possible suc- 
cessive concentrations of superior force against inferior 
fractions of the enemy forces. In the normal theatre of 
war, ten thousand infantry mechanically moved are more 
than the equivalent of fifty thousand dependent solely on 
leg power, and—illogical though it seems—have infinitely 
greater chances of fulfilling the principle of surprise in 
quantity. 

A further possibility is the use of aircraft as infantry 
transporters. The idea unfolds great advantages from the 
point of view of surprise in direction, time and concen- 
tration. At the same time it suffers from the defect that 
the landing grounds are vulnerable to ground attack, and 
might lead to the result that troops who had been disem- 
barked might be cut off. 


EQUIPMENT 


If infantry is to possess an adequate fire effect, its 
weapons can scarcely be lightened or reduced in any appre- 
ciable degree. 

The invention of an automatic rifle, capable of being 
carried and fired by a single man as easily as the present 
tifle, is perhaps the most likely step towards progress. 
The result of such a weapon would probably be that both 
the Lewis gun and the rifle would bediscarded. By rendering 
all sections of the platoon equally mobile, it would facilitate 
the interchangeability of réles which renders tactical com- 
bination so vastly easier to achieve. The disadvantage, 
which would need to be overcome, of such a weapon lies 
in its prolific expenditure of ammunition. 

It is improbable that the explosive grenade will ever 
again assume the importance that it gained at one period 
in the late war. The effect of it is too limited in propor- 
tion to its bulk and weight. But the possibilities of the 
smoke-grenade fired from the rifle have yet to be fully 
exploited. It blinds the enemy while at the same time 
affording a screen behind which your own movements 
take place in full light. Thus it paves the way for a flank- 
ing manceuvre, renders the enemy’s fire unaimed, and fixes 
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his attention more successfully than fire alone can, so 
husbanding the limited supply of ammunition. 

The only drawback of the smoke grenade rests in its 
comparative bulk. Even so, its value is such that infantry 
will probably carry a certain quantity into every action, 
save at night. 

Turning next to the question of direct protection, the 
last nail must surely have been driven into the coffin of 
the idea of steel armour worn by the man. To reduce in 
any way the mobility of the foot soldier would be to finish 
him altogether as an effective instrument of war. The 
possibilities of some form of fabric waistcoat, chemically 
treated so as to withstand bullets or shell splinters, might, 
however, be worth exploring. It would, however, be wear- 
able in temperate climates only. 

Despite the good intentions of Leagues and Confer- 
ences, it is certain that the gas mask will continue as a 
necessary part of a soldier’s protective equipment. It is 
conceivable, of course, that some future scientist may dis- 
cover an antidote in the form of a pill. The steel helmet 
also has proved its worth too often to be discarded. 

Finally, let us consider the question of personal equip- 
ment. The infantryman must be regarded as an athlete 
and not as a beast of burden. Any article which is not 
essential to him in his fighting capacity must be discarded 
or carried for him either in the battalion transport or in 
accompanying supply tanks. 

It is probable the present web equipment will be worn 
in a lightened form in order to support his cartridge pouches, 
smoke grenades and bayonet. Leather as a material has 
proved too much affected by exposure to the weather. 
The essential quality in the design of any equipment is 
freedom for the chest of the wearer, and for this reason the 
bandolier is too inconvenient and uncomfortable. In any 
case the quantity of ammunition carried on the man should 
be reduced, whilst instead, reserves of ammunition should be 
carried for the infantry by tanks. The uniform should be 
made of a lighter, waterproof cloth, the increased cost 
being written off against the reduction of numbers due 
to increased mobility. 

Puttees will probably be retained. Compared with 
leggings they are less binding, less hot, and more flexible, 
whilst they give more protection than stockings from 
weather and abrasions. 

The same argument applies to the retention of boots instead 
of shoes, though a lighter pattern is an urgent necessity. 
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TacTicaAL METHODS 


Infantry has emerged from the morass of methods 
based on mathematics instead of human nature. It has 
at last got a firm foothold on the bedrock principles which 
govern all fighting. But an increased speed of execution 
is needed in the infantry attack. So long as infantry 
remains outside the tank, it must be prepared to maintain 
a continuous advance rather than be launched to a series 
of spasmodic boarding assaults. The problem which needs 
solution is how to maintain a steady momentum of 
advance and an unrelaxing pressure on the enemy. 

The infantry unit has learnt how to deal, by fixing and 
decisive maneuvre, with any centre of enemy resistance 
which it encounters. 

But in a large battle each infantry unit is only a sub- 
ordinate working part, a mere cog, of a vast machine. A 
method is needed by which its action can be dovetailed 
with the movements of the other cogs and of the machine 
as a whole, so that the speed of the machine can be accel- 
erated to gain the last ounce of power. Co-operation 
between the different infantry units is as necessary as 
between infantry and artillery, or infantry and_ tanks. 
These subordinate units are the moving parts of the car— 
which is the column or division. The car itself, under the 
control of its driver, the general commanding, may alter 
its direction, vary its speed, change its gears; but the actual 
moving parts execute their réle in a system comprising 
certain definite cycles of movement which are almost uni- 
form. The essential to the smooth running and maximum 
speed of the car to its journey’s end—victory—is that 
each moving part should run in harmony with the others 
and with the plan of the driver. But the road to victory 
is winding, the car has to round steep corners, and a differ- 
ential is needed to compensate the movement of the 
respective wheels in order to avoid friction, and a conse- 
quent side-slip. 

Now that in battle the defence is distributed in 
depth, it is rarely possible to estimate accurately before- 
hand at what points and moments the different units will 
encounter ‘posts and larger centres of resistance of the 
enemy. 

The attackers in any battle of the near future are faced 
with the problem of breaking through successive layers of 
the defence, each composed of an irregular system of posts, 
extending back to a depth of several miles. Some units 
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are almost certain to meet fewer posts and less obstinate 
resistance than others. 

A system is needed which will ensure that the progress 
and speed of the attack as a whole is not hindered, nor 
friction caused between the parts, because of the delay 
involved in overcoming each obstacle in the path of the 
sub-units. 

The lesser cycle of the sub-unit must be reconciled 
with the greater cycle of the superior unit, and eventually 
with that of the whole force. 

A method termed the “‘ Expanding Torrent” by which 
this combination might be achieved was put forward by 
the writer in 1920 at the Royal United Service Institution, 
and has since been outlined in Infantry Training, 1921, 
Section 35, pp. 13 and 14. It is based on the fact that 
where, as in the British Army, a unit consists of four parts 
or sub-units, its forward body will normally be composed 
of two of these. The method can be illustrated by taking 
the example of a company attacking : 

It will often happen that one forward platoon is still 
advancing while another is checked by an enemy post, or 
delayed in clearing it. If the platoon which can advance 
is held back, the pressure on the enemy will be relaxed 
and the chance of exploiting success lost; if it is allowed 


to go on, tactical unity will be lost and its flanks exposed. 


to a deadly counter-attack. 

The ‘‘ Expanding Torrent” method is that the com- 
mander of the whole unit—the company—will follow auto- 
matically in the wake of the platoon which is making pro- 
gress, and after pressing through the gap between the 
two, will push forward one of his rear (manceuvre) platoons 
to take over the frontage of the delayed forward platoon 
and lead the advance in its stead. At the same time he 
can, if necessary or to save time, use his other manceuvre 
platoon to assist by a flank attack the held-up one to 
overcome its enemy—though the moral effect of being 
outflanked will often suffice. Directly the enemy post has 
been cleared, the company commander follows on with 
his present manceuvre platoons to back up the forward 
platoons—old and new. The latter will at no time press 
on so far as to get beyond easy reach of support from the 
company commander. 

This method, by which the advance penetrates, expands, 
and sweeps on, while the backwash crumbles the cut-off 
islets of the defence, resembles in its automatic continuity 
the swift onrush of a torrent. The breach in the enemy’s 
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position is widened in proportion as the penetration is 
deepened. Other advantages are that the leading infantry 
will automatically be composed of those who are freshest 
and best supplied with ammunition—because they are 
those which have had least fighting. It will no longer be 
necessary to fix definite topographical objectives for any 
infantry unit below the battalion—for it is a direct violation 
of economy of force to limit the advance of unexhausted 
units which can still make progress. 

Finally, the co-ordination and control of the advance 
will rest with the company commander rather than depend 
on the always difficult task of co-operation between the 
platoons themselves. The commander will be in the driv- 
ing seat in control of steering wheel, throttle, gears and 
brake, instead of as at present being left by the roadside 
after he has swung the starting handle. 


A further need is a controllable method of movement 
on the battlefield. The situation at present is that armies 
retain antiquated, though originally practical, drill move- 
ments for the parade ground, and then throw them aside 
when they go into battle. The result has often been that 
in a crisis instinctive habit has made men advance in close- 
packed ranks or column of fours against machine-gun fire. 

A modernized system of drill, based on dispersed order 
and the group, might well be employed in battle, during 
the approach at least, and would save priceless minutes in 
the execution of deployments and changes of direction. 
An ingrained method of control might even be of use 
during the attack itself to quicken the manceuvre of deployed 
units and to direct them to take advantage of covered 
approaches. Voice control would be out of the question, 
but visual control could be employed, provided that the 
signals were few and simple. 

Were there not many occasions in the experience of 
everyone who has been on active service when he might, 
had his men been drilled in such a system, have saved 
precious minutes, an opportunity which never occurred 
again, by the use of a signal instead of the tedious method 
of sending a runner with a message ? 

The old close order maintained control until modern 
fire made it suicidal. Since the introduction of extended 
order the battle has degenerated into the chaotic move- 
ments of an uncontrolled mob. An ingrained system of 
battle drill, in which intervals and distances were but 
roughly defined, would enable a commander to manceuvre 
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his deployed sub-units, to open or close them in “ con- 
certina ”’ fashion according to the ground and the varying 
effect of the enemy’s fire. Such a system might reconcile 
the invulnerability of modern formations with the flexi. 
bility of the old. 


In defence, the new-found power of manceuvre points 
not only to the extensive use of surprise counter-attacks 
from a flank, but also to the use of manceuvre fire which 
enfilades the attacking enemy. To this end the posts of 
the defence should be so disposed and echeloned back as 
to encourage the enemy to penetrate into gradually con- 
tracting funnels in which he can be raked by flanking fire, 

Finally, one may venture the prophecy that in the 
future we shall not again witness the stagnation of trench 
warfare. The new era of mobility introduced by the tank 
and the caterpillar tractor will prevent the landscape being 
covered with mausoleums of mud, even though it may still 
be necessary to entrench particular localities to serve as 
temporary bases for further operations. 


B. H. Harr 
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BACK TO THE BINUE 


Tae Binue is a river, and once you’ve served there, you’re 
very likely to return. It’s in Nigeria; and the Binue 
country is the antithesis of the Belgravia-end of Nigeria— 
Kano and Sokoto and the others. Men who don’t live 
on the Binue and have never seen the Binue country tell 
you what a wretched place it is, and how glad they are they 
don’t have to work there, and how sorry they feel that you 
are so stupid and/or so wicked as to force Authority to post 
you there. Men who have lived and wrought along the old 
river remember it kindly, and usually want to return thither 
even after experience of the joys of Belgravia (Nigerian). 
It has been observed that those joys are apt to cloy. I 
served my apprenticeship, three years, in Binue-land, and 
later my eyes were permitted to see and my hands to labour 
in the so-called better, brighter lands to the north. I did 
not find them better. Different, yes. And now, after a 
dozen years in the better lands, here am I, back again in 
Lokoja, about to start Binue-wards. 

Lokoja, once a capital, to-day her captains and kings 
mostly gone, presides over the junction of the Binue, “‘ Mother 
of Waters,” and the Niger. Lokoja is decaying with de- 
liberation and some grace. The polo is dead or all but: 
still there is tennis, and some earnest golf. The trim, wind- 
ing, laterite roads knock the ponies’ feet to splinters, but 
are excellent for motor cycling, and the younger merchant 
princes see to it that the mere pedestrian of all ages and any 
colour keeps spry and supple, fit to jump for life at any 
moment. Down on the beach the marine workshops main- 
tain a subdued buzz and clanging, and at eventide weary 
civilians wander down and sit on the steps of the pier to 
chatter, watch the water, and imagine coolness. It is 
lowest river now, but there is a great stretch of slow, smooth- 
slipping water even so. 

Above and below the pier are moored a few stern-wheel 
steamers, necessarily idle at this state of the river, and a 
number of what are called steel canoes. That is their 
official designation. Everybody speaks of them as barges. 
They are not made of steel, they are not canoes, and they 
certainly are not barges. Sixty feet long, seven foot beam, 
made of metal, draught less than a foot, the middle thirty 
feet lightly roofed, a bit of deck space fore and aft for the 
native polers to stand on, and there you are. There’s a 
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neat little label on the side with ‘‘ Ptarmigan ” or “ Quail” 
or “ Egret” or other fowl name in relief. The “ Egret” 
is the vessel in which I made my first voyage up the Binue 
fifteen years ago. Must go across and have a look at her, 
The old thing has stood fifteen years of Nigeria better than 
I have. The years between have marked her less visibly 
than they have scored me. Well well! 

We embark, self, loads, servants. The crew are already 
aboard, several of them. There should be nine, plus a 
headman, always called the ‘ Kappan.” The nine wear 
anything, or almost nothing, according to each his taste 
and fancy. Each has a long pole, and with this it is his duty 
to shove the barge along, in return for a wage of one shilling 
per diem. As invariably happens at starting, half the polers 
are absent, being gone at the last moment to say good-bye 
to friends, to buy feod, to collect a debt, to borrow money, 
or to spend a last few hours sitting in the market. However, 
the present portion of the crew, aided by friends, a stray 
dog or two, our servants, and the prowlers that infest the 
beach join heartily in raising a great row, so that we get 

nder way at last in the midst of a noise like a battle. 

The “ Kappan” loses no time in introducing himself. 
He has a sailor hat and a sailor blouse, but is apparently 
not provided with any further uniform. He is in charge of 
a large book, which is the ship’s log, and of the ship itself, 
and he sits, or at any rate stays, at the back end thereof, 
pretends to steer, and says he “no fit for say for sure how 


many days it is to Ibi,” or to any other place on this river ) 


that he has been going up and down for the term of his 
natural life. 

The first day or two in a barge is best forgotten. You 
unpack your bed and table and chairs and crockery and cook- 
ing things. Your steward can’t find a corkscrew, your cook 
don’t know where to look for the frying-pan: your bath 
can’t be set out because the bed and things are in the way, 
and though there is a large can of kerosene sitting looking 
at you from amidst your boxes, you can’t get a light because 
the lamps are goodness knows where, nailed up in one or 
other of a score of boxes. If there are two Europeans 


travelling in the barge instead of only one, then of course, 


it’s much nicer in every way. You help him to look for his 
things, and he helps you, and his servants similarly assist 
your servants. There is twice as much noise, twice as much 
confusion, and half the space to contain it all. a 
My first night on the Binue, in 1907, remains a vivid 


memory. I was in a barge with a senior colleague, and at, 
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dusk we anchored on a sandbank ten or a dozen miles above 
Lokoja. We had a couple of forty-foot native canoes with 
us carrying stores and surplus service personnel for which 
and for whom there was no place in the barge. At ten 
minutes after dark colleague was in his bath out on the bank, 
the servants were putting dinner things out, the crew cook- 
ing their food, when with a crash and a howl a solid wall 
of flying sand came straight across the bank. Choked and 
blinded and deafened, I was all adrift for some moments. 
Presently the rain crashed down and thunder and lightning 
of the true tropic sort showed what they were like. All 
the lamps went out at the first attack, all the gear atop of 
the barge was carried away, and was, some of it, salved the 
next day, miles down the river. Table and dinner things 
went over and away in the dark. The two canoes went. 
I took a header into the barge and busied myself cutting the 
brail ropes of the canvas screens which certain clever native 
persons had carefully lowered and made fast, with granny 
knots, in order, I take it, to ensure that the barge should 
be blown over and sink. The cutting done and the barge 
righted, the lightning showed me that the stern anchor had 
parted, and we were sixty feet out in the stream, with the 
forrard anchor, luckily, holding. The wind kept us broadside 
on to the stream, and the current was trying to take us back 
to Lokoja. There was considerable popple, and we shipped 
a good deal of water. The storm dropped almost as suddenly 
as it started, and we got the barge back to the bank. I 
was glad the anchor held. Colleague, a stout-hearted, 
stolid person, rode out the storm in his bath, from which he 
didn’t budge, and I found him sitting in it when, the tempest 
having passed, the stars shone and peace was re-established. 
We met several more tornadoes during the next few days, 
but were not again caught utterly unprepared. 

On this present trip we have good weather. That is to 
say there are no tornadoes. But it’s baking hot, there’s a 
blazing glare, and the sweating days cramped up amidst 
the boxes drag long, long. The barge roof never was sun- 
proof, and daily becomes less and less sunproof by reason 
of being used as a thoroughfare by all the natives aboard 


_ who, being forrard, wish to return aft, and vice versa. There 


is a pretty constant va et vient. Your native cannot refrain 
from damage if it can be achieved easily. He will even exert 
himself, voluntarily, exert himself mentally and physically 
to smash or spoil or lose a thing. The state of the roof 
necessitates your wearing a helmet all day, and the glare 


_ calls for smoked glasses. In case you’ve never done a tri 
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in a barge, just put on a sun helmet ; wearing same, try to 
make yourself comfortable in a deck chair (it can’t be done), 
and read your book through smoked glasses. Do this for 
eight hours daily, for a month, in a shade temperature of 
about one hundred, and you will have a pretty fair notion 
of the joys of barge travel on the Binue. 

Occasionally, in the deeper waters, one sees a hippo, or 
even a party of hippos. They are few, and very shy. It 
was different years ago, when one saw them daily, and every 
sandbank one camped on showed their tracks. Similarly with 
crocodiles. You will go for days now without sighting one, 
at any rate in the lower two hundred miles of the river. A 
great deal of indiscriminate pooping off with the new rifle 
by new hands has caused this, and I don’t know that it is 
to be regretted. I never heard of anything good or useful 
that hippos or crocodiles do. Hippos raid farms where these 
are close to the waterside, and crocodiles occasionally get 
a human. I remember a poler going over the side once in 
shallow water to retrieve a duck. Within fifty yards a 
crocodile got him by the leg, and was into deep water with 
him in a second: and that was the end of that poler. One 
day I was sitting in a tiny steam barge tied up to the landing 
place at Gassol. It was morning time, and I was shaving. 
Happening to glance over the side, there, within a foot, 
was the top half of a woman, floating down. A crocodile 
got her at the waterside a mile or two upstream the previous 
evening. Hippos have been known to go for a canoe, and 
if successful, the situation for the canoe people is serious. 
Yet the Wurubo people go out in tiny twelve-foot-long dug- 
outs, which are made in two sections, tied together amidships 
with string run through holes bored with a hot iron, to get 
hippo. The man stands up and maneeuvres his craft with 
a big paddle. He has also a harpoon with a big heavy iron 
head, thickly covered with poison. The speed and skill and 
silence with which he moves the canoe are marvellous. If 
he is in luck he will hurl the harpoon into a hippo, and then 
follow up. People of his sort eat hippo meat. The skin is 
always saleable, and from it are made bulalas, which are 
chicottes, which are kibokos, which are sjamboks, which are 
whips. East, West, South and Central Africa all make whips 
from the hide. The tusks can usually be sold to a Euro- 
pean, and so can the head, when the meat is all off it. At 
one place I saw an avenue made of hippo skulls. 

And there are manatees, queer beasts, possibly the 
original mermaids. Seen in the water at certain times 
and in certain circumstances they look strangely human. 
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I don’t know that they do any harm except that they smash 
the nets and fishing traps of the natives. The manatee 
is a vegetable feeder, grows to six feet long and more, and 
makes a great fight when attacked. Natives go after him 
like they do after hippo, and in my opinion the man who 
kills hippo or manatee with a harpoon thoroughly deserves 
the meat that results, being a stout-hearted skilful person. 
The harpoon is ingeniously contrived. The metal head, on 
becoming embedded in the flesh, detaches, being loose, from 
the wooden haft. Haft and head are joined by a cord. 
The beast probably dives, with the iron in him, and the haft 
floats, so that the hunter can follow up. When natives 
have had a hippo or manatee kill, and are dealing with the 
meat on a sandbank, if the wind is right for you, you know 
all about what’s going on miles before you get to the place. 
It’s a most perfectly awful, penetrating, powerful, shocking 
stink. Natives love such. I think they associate it with 
eating. I had a small assistant steward boy once, @t. 
say, twelve. Some fisher people came to my house and 
“dashed? me an enormous fish, fifty or sixty pounds in 
weight. The small boy said he would like it, to eat. So I 
presented him with it. A week later the whole compound 
stunk out, and investigation was made. I was the only 
white person in the place, and the only person who objected 
to, or even noticed the stench. In the small boy’s hut, 
under his bed, were found about two-thirds of the fish, 
roughly smoked, and a smell which kept the thatched roof 
flapping up and down on a perfectly still, hot afternoon. 
Little John had to take the remains a long way away, dig a 
hole, and give them burial; which he did, weeping. ’*T'was 
a sad, sad day for Little John! 

Normally, at high river, swamps miles wide fringe the 
banks: so that the riverside villages are mostly small, 
amphibious places, peopled by fishers, canoe people all. 
What travelling they have to do is done by water. Some 
people tell you that these riverain tribes are web-footed, but 
that is an exaggeration: though they seem almost incapable 
of movement except in a canoe. Not all are skilful, some are 
singularly, incredibly inept. Only the other day we were 
beating upstream in front of a strong breeze. The current 
was coming down strongly, and the stream at that place 
was half a mile wide, and no shallow place near. Bang out 
in midstream I saw a canoe in difficulties, and we hurried to 
it. Waves were slopping over the side, and the wretched 
thing was half-full of water and just sinking. These dug- 
outs are made of hard, heavy wood, and have no buoyancy. 
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There were three women and four children, and a lot of sweet 
potatoes and other junk in the craft, and the cargo made it 
impossible to bale. We took the women and children and 
most of the junk on board the barge, baled out, and a couple 
of hours later delivered the lot, persons and property and 
vessel, safe at a landing. The ladies sold some sweet pota 
toes to my polers, at “ this-place-is-a-very-long-way-from-the- 
market-and-so-you-pay-more ”’ prices—and cleared off. They 
did not say ‘‘thank you.” Just movedaway. Yet, had we 
not come along just when we did, the whole outfit would have 
been drowned, and probably eaten by crocs into the bargain; 
and the canoe and all the sweet potatoes would have been lost, 

And birds. There are birds of all colours and shapes 
and sorts and sizes, from the black and white and grey 
Binue bird, which is about the same weight as a thrush, 
and looks for all the world like a fat little old gentleman in 
white waistcoat and dinner jacket, to the pelican and other 
monstrosities with beaks a foot long. I suppose crocs 
either can’t pluck a bird, or they don’t like the taste of 
feathers. Anyway, they never touch a bird, There is 
one little fellow that I have seen inside a croc’s mouth, 
picking his teeth for him. The croc lay out on a sand- 
bank, with his jaws wide open, and the wee bird was sitting 
there as happy and as busy as you please. And you see 
ducks and geese and cranes standing about alongside crocs 
on the banks, with never the least ungentlemanly behaviour 
on the part of the crocs. : 

Duck there are, and geese, small, the size of a pigeon, up 
to the big fellow, teal, and crown birds and many other sorts 
of cranes: egrets also. The longer-legged birds give the 
impression of being very much bored, and of entertaining a 
very poor opinion of Nigeria. There is a plover-like chap 
with a long red beak—flies like a sea-gull. Lays a couple 
of brown speckled eggs right out in the open on the sand. 
Often there is not even a depression. The eggs are almost 
impossible to find, so well does the colour harmony protect 
them. The young birds must take to the air very soon 
after leaving the egg. I saw one the other day sitting along- 
side an egg, couldn’t have been more than a few hours old. 
If, walking on the bank, you find a cloud of these red-beaked 
fellows shrilling and sweeping about you, you may know 
you are near eggs. Big black crows with a white marking, 
and the brown hawk, prey on the eggs and tiny birds, but are 
never in any numbers. The cloud of red-beaked parents 
attack and attack and attack, like Marshal Foch, and, I 
think, never fail to drive the marauders away. 
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Every now and then you come to a high exposed section 
of the true river bank, and this is often pierced by innumer- 
able holes, thousands and thousands of them. Thousands 
and thousands of swallow-like birds swoop and circle and. 
squeal. They are called by some people flame birds. They 
are very wonderfully coloured, blue and red and brown and 
smoke, and they make an extraordinary picture whirling 
and flashing in the sunlight. They are a good deal bigger 
than swallows, and the coloration is utterly their own, 
though their flight and their dwelling-place suggest those 
birds. I have wondered where they go to live when the 
river rises and swamps out their homes. 

If the barge goes close under a jungly bank you may get a 
sight of monkeys: but not many, nor often. I remember 
once taking a shot at a big baboon, who was at the foot of 
the bank, having a drink. He was practically upside down, 
the bank being very steep. I missed, but not by much. 
Baboon quit drinking, took a good look at the barge and at me, 
and then went away. Not, however, without convincing me 
once and for all that a monkey can express facially annoyance, 
surprise, entire disapproval, without making any sound at all. 
‘ T have travelled a month at a time on the Binue with- 
out seeing a single flower, excepting a faintly purple con- 
volvulus which runs about the sandbanks. 

The river is of great width, a couple of miles and more 
from bank to bank in places. It runs mostly through soft 
flat land, with rising ground and hills, say, ten to twenty 
miles off on either hand. It spreads all over the place. 
There are islands and creeks, and from the water level, 
travelling at low river as barges do, you see little or nothing 
but water and sand. You pass places where you know 
that large tributary streams join up, but you can’t see 
anything of the junction. Usually you are half a mile or so 
from the true bank, separated therefrom by stretches of 
sand. At times, when the lighting arrangements are right, 
the water is most gloriously blue, blue as one imagines 
the Bay of Naples to be, and as it probably is not, when you, 
having paid your money, are actually there to see. At 
such times the sands glow golden, and the picture is perfect. 
The further banks, jungle clad, give you half-a-dozen shades 
of green; you get red splashes where the earth is cut into, 
and hills and distances are mauve. Sunrise and sunset 


last but a few minutes, and are beautiful. There are times 
when you get a most perfectly, wonderfully glorious moon- 


scape: and it is these interludes I suppose which make the 
“drag”? that the Binue has for many of us. 
VOL LXXxX 20 
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The river narrows for a little where it runs between high 
rock banks, about a hundred and fifty miles above Lokoja, 


This is where it is proposed to bridge the Binue. At lowest | 
water the stream is here a thousand yards or so wide, and } 
dumped along the left, or southern bank are quantities of | 


material for the bridge. Much of it was there seven years 
ago, but the war came, and the engineers apparently have 
not yet decided just exactly where they are going to site the 
bridge. When made it will carry the railway that is to 
connect Port Harcourt with Nigeria’s northern provinces, 

The Munshi Narrows, as this stretch of river is called, 
are mainly interesting to-day as affording a sight that is 
seldom seen, that of an ocean-going steamer sitting high and 
dry on an island of sand in the bed of a tropical river, 
hundreds of miles from the sea, with barges, fishing canoes, 
and all the dry-weather traffic coming and going daily up 
and down. From the bridge of the steamer a good view can 
be had of the surrounding country ; at least, I assume that 
to be the case. When I passed I did not dare to go aboard 


and face the gentleman in charge. With any luck the vessel | 


will float again about next September, when the river is 
high. She had been up to the bridge site, and was going 
back from there full of steel rails when she met her fate. 
It must be lonely work for the people who are marooned with 
the ship: there is a care-and-maintenance party aboard 
her. From one thing at any rate they are safe. I once 
spent the night in a barge tied up to the bank a few miles 
further up stream. Was wakened in the stillest middle of 
the night by a queer, unpleasant ominous noise. It was a 
hippo who had spotted this strange thing, and came and 
rubbed his nose earnestly against the side of the barge. He 
was not at all angry, and presently withdrew : idle curiosity 
evidently it was that had brought him. No hippo will 
disturb sleepers within by scratching his nose against the 
side of a thousand-ton steamer. 

Dotted along the river banks there are ports, and at 
most of these there is a trading factory, usually with a 
European in charge. These ports are from forty to eighty 
miles apart, and in some of them the factory-minders are 
abominably housed. Small, tumble-down, iron-roofed shacks, 
not weather-proof, inadequate in every way. The trading 
firms, like the Nigerian Government, need to take account 
of and provide for the necessity of giving their men reason- 
ably decent dwelling-places. The Binue is very much off 
the earth, and the High-Up-Ones, alike mercantile and 
Government, ought to make it a point that their servants 
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there are at least as well housed as those who work in other, 
more-in-the-public-eye, parts of the country. 

It’s a lonely, busy, exhausting life, is running a factory 
on the Binue. You buy ground nuts (which are oftener 
called pea nuts, and oftenest monkey nuts), and shea 
nuts, and gum, and cotton, and palm oil, and palm kernels 
and things: and you pay out in coin, or in cloth, or in salt, 
or in other goods. A man needs to be steady and sturdy 
and self-reliant, and patient past Job to make good at the 
job. He is alone: for him no tennis, no bridge, nor any social 
intercourse with his fellows. If he gets sick, he treats him- 
self. All in all, it’s a pretty wretched existence, and if 
Tom Hood were alive to-day I’d make it my business to 
acquaint him with the details, in the hope of getting from 
him a Song of the Factory-Minder on the Binue. 

One thing these trader-men are all alike in. They are 
more than hospitable to passers-by, to all passers-by: and 
many and many a kindness have I, and others, to thank 
them for. 

Two hundred and fifty miles above Lokoja, at Ibi, there 
is a Government station, headquarters of a province. There 
are several factories, some missionaries, and a few officials. 
There is a tennis court, and there are a few passable bunga- 
lows; and the merchants, and the missionaries and their 
ladies, and the officials manage to live rather more like 
civilized European human beings than it is possible for the 
hermits who mind the factories to do. Which is fortunate 
for them. 


J. F. J. Firzparrick 
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To understand the position in Rhodesia one must know 
the history of a debt of four millions, which stands between 
the people of that country and their legitimate desire to 
manage their own affairs. The British South Africa Com- 
pany, which under a Charter has opened up and adminis- 
tered the territory since 1890, claims to have incurred a 
deficit in so doing which must be refunded when they give 
up the government. This claim was allowed by the Privy 
Council, which said that the sum due by the Imperial 
Government might be defrayed out of the sale of unalienated 
land or otherwise. A Commission under Lord Cave then 
sat to determine the amount due, and cut down the claim 
from eight to four and a-half millions, from which must 
be deducted the value of land taken by the Company for 
themselves (some four million acres) and land alienated 
for considerations other than cash (about fifteen million 
acres). It is difficult to get a reliable estimate, particu- 
larly of the second, since many complicated transactions 
took place in which the Company paid for services, shares, 
etc., by land grants, but a Buluwayo accountant of stand- 
ing estimates both classes at half a million each, and this 
may be deducted from the four and a half millions. In addi- 
tion, since 1918 (the date of the Commission) land to the value 
of £750,000 net has been sold which has also to be placed 
as a set-off against the deficits. On the contrary, if interest 
is allowed (it was not allowed by the Cave Commission), 
the money due has increased by more than half a million, 
and altogether it may be taken that a round sum of four 
millions represents a debt which the Company is entitled 
to claim, as Mr. Ormsby Gore said in a recent debate, 
‘*From someone at some time.” 

Were it not for these four millions the position would 
be simple. The people of this territory for the past four- 
teen years have raised a revenue which has provided them 
with the machinery of modern government and, incidentally, 
with a cheap and excellent educational system. They have 
been asking for self-government in season and out of season 
for the last twenty years, and at the last election, in 1920, 
returned twelve out of thirteen members pledged to secure 
it at the earliest moment. In September 1921, delegates 
went home and secured from the Colonial Secretary a Con- 
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stitution which is to be presented to the people in a 
referendum. 

At this point, however, a fresh complication arose. 
The draft Constitution, while leaving the land to be sold 
to liquidate the debt to the Company, provided a Crown 
Agent to supervise the sales and all concerning the land. 
The Company would not accede to this. They declare that 
the provisions of the Constitution are not in accord with 
the decision of the Privy Council, and they intend to pro- 
ceed by Petition of Right against the Crown for the payment 
of their debt in cash. This contingency was in view when 
the Constitution was drafted, but it did not affect that 
document, which specifically fixes Rhodesia’s public debt 
to include only such public works as she takes over, and 
an amount, not exceeding £150,000 per annum, which the 
Imperial Government has undertaken to lend her for three 
years, and of which only two instalments have so far been 
received. Should the Company succeed in their Petition, 
therefore, and should the Rhodesian people have mean- 
while accepted the Constitution, the Imperial Govern- 
ment will either have to withdraw the Constitution (an 
unthinkable hypothesis) or pay and look as pleasant as 
possible ! 

To avoid the painful necessity of having to ask for 
money, not for Palestine or for Jews, but for an English 
colony inhabited by English people—money which is law- 
fully due on account of a fine piece of Empire building— 
seems now to have become the aim of the Colonial Office, 
and fortunately another buyer was already on the scene 
in General Smuts. The possibility of Rhodesia entering 
the Union was no novelty, but after the last election, when 
the attempt to run a Union campaign had ended in utter 
fiasco, most people felt that whatever the future might 
bring, Rhodesia was not ready for union now. As a matter 
of fact Unionism had lost considerable ground, particularly 
in the Labour world, and the growing financial difficulties 
of the Union, and the rise in taxation, coupled with the 
slump in her industries (which had been abnormally inflated 
during the war), were contributory to this change of heart. 
During the war racial animosities were in abeyance and, 
in South Africa, everyone was busy and making money. 
Rhodesia did not share this boom, and her business men 
and farmers naturally cast envious eyes down South. But 
when the war was over the racial and other problems of 
South Africa reasserted themselves, and a considerable 
revulsion of feeling took place in Rhodesia. When, for 
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political reasons, General Smuts and his supporters began 
to think they had better hurry up the absorption of 
Rhodesia, they had most unpromising material to work on. 

The line taken was to secure support for a policy of 
ascertaining the terms of union—not asking for union— 
“Oh!no! We only want to find out what we could get!” 
On these grounds some eight thousand people were bluffed 
into signing a petition to the Colonial Secretary asking that 
the Union terms might be incorporated in the referendum. 
The collection of these signatures was well organized, and 
the money for this and for other Unionist propaganda 
came, and still comes, from some source outside Rhodesia. 
The Rhodesian delegates in their attempts to secure generous 
treatment for their country were met with the advice to 
go into union, as the best solution for the financial and 
other difficulties of the position, and when they pointed 
out that union had been summarily rejected at the last 
election, they were confronted with this famous petition as 
a sort of proof that opinion had changed, or might very 
easily change, if they would only put their faith in General 
Smuts. 

At this point it is necessary to explain why Rhodesia 
is so prejudiced against union with the South. To the 
average Englishman it must appear that she is geographi- 
cally, racially and in every other way so much part of 
the rest of South Africa that her political union is inevitable. 
But, even geographically she has little connection. The 
common frontier is in the Northern Transvaal, a region 
quite unsuited for European settlement, which at present 
is not even linked by direct railway lines to Rhodesia. 
The sandy desert of Bechuanaland lies between the rest of 
Rhodesia and the Union, and in the event of amalgama- 
tion this native territory would also, probably, have to 
be added to General Smuts’ spoils. The real port of South 
Rhodesia is Beira, or if newer projects materialize, she 
will link up with the West Coast of Africa. 

But the real dividing line is historical. All the rest of 
the sub-continent has a history of strife between the two 
white races, a legacy of bitterness which generations to 
come must still endure. Other legacies there are in the 
coloured and poor white folk, in labour troubles, in the 
Indian problem, but most serious of all is this cleavage 
between the two dominant races, whose national traditions, 
religion and language combine to keep them apart. 
honour to those who are trying to fuse them into one South 
African nation, but there are those who say that this can 
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never be accomplished so long as there are two languages. 
In Canada we have a British Dominion with a French- 
speaking minority. In South Africa we have a British 
Dominion with a Dutch-speaking majority, and those who 
believe that the English language must win eventually on 
its merits can know very little of the history of languages. 
The force behind the bastard Dutch which is now the 
national language of the Afrikander, is the same as that 
which preserved Magyar, Czech and Polish, and has even 
forced the Imperial Government to bestow a national 
language on Ireland. 

In Rhodesia we are all-British. Ninety-five per cent. of 
our white population was returned at the last census as 
English speaking, although we have about fifteen per cent. 
of Dutch race. Our adult population, naturally, contains 
a large proportion of the home-born, but we also have men 
from Australia and New Zealand as well as from the South 
African colonies. Nevertheless, a recent writer in the 
Johannesburg Star said that a Rhodesian home reminded 
him of Rupert Brooke’s “corner of earth that is for ever 
England.”” The most casual traveller notices the difference 
between Rhodesia and the rest of South Africa, and if 
asked to define it, will say, “‘ Oh—Rhodesia is so very 
English!” It may be safely said that every educated 
person in Rhodesia reads one or more of the English papers 
and reviews, but not one in ten reads a Cape or Transvaal 
paper. Until union became a live issue very little space 
was given in our own Press to the affairs of our neighbours, 
we even now they are far less prominent than events “ at 

ome.” 

It goes without saying that we cannot preserve our 
detachment from South African problems or our English 
atmosphere if we go into union. We must accept the dual 
language to begin with, and we must take our place as 
part of a racial minority. This is what Unionists call our 
“sentimental”? objection. These are the same people who 
are never tired of saying that sentiment is the only possible 
bond of Empire. Accepting this view the Rhodesian finds 
himself confronted with the fact that in the Union the 
predominant sentiment is anti-Imperialist, not to say anti- 
British, and his own contribution will not be large enough 
to leaven the lump. That there are communities, for 
instance in Natal, as “loyal” as Rhodesia does not alter 
the fact that they are in a minority. 

The answer to this is, ‘‘ Trust General Smuts.” It seems 
a vast issue to put upon the shoulders of one man, but 
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indeed there is no one else who counts at all on his side 
in South Africa. Granted that he is strong enough to carry 
South Africa with him, does General Smuts represent 
Rhodesian ideals to any extent ? 

To reassure them on this point Rhodesians have recently 
received by post a copy of a speech delivered by the General 
at a dinner in Westminster, on the future of the British 
Commonwealth, and the greatness of the Empire, which is 
omnes by a quotation from a London daily acclaiming 

im as one of the main props of the Empire. But in his 
election speeches to his own people he made his _ policy 
clear, and added, very truly, “To call it Imperialism is 
utter nonsense.” ‘We are out for sovereign status,” he 
said, ‘‘ an independence which is friendly to and in friendly 
alliance with the British Empire.” There you have it in 
a nutshell. Dominion Status, to General Smuts, means 
sovereigif independence and a friendly alliance with Great 
Britain. His political opponent, General Hertzog, is equally 
frank. He wants sovereign independence and a clean cut 
from the Empire, and he has pointed out that sovereign 
independence means the right to choose one’s own form of 
government and one’s own allies. 

Rhodesians, on the contrary, want to stay right inside 
the Empire. They do not want to be allied to it or friendly 
to it, because that puts them outside. They want to remain 
an integral part. This is, of course, because they are still 
in a backward state of national development, but it is also 
because they see advantages in belonging to a British 
Empire which are not so conspicuously attached to an 
independent State of South Africa under a predominantly 
Dutch Government. In an Empire all the parts act to- 
gether as a matter of course (the machinery for such action 
has not yet been properly adjusted) but in a Commonwealth, 
according to General Smuts, each partner pleases himself, 
and this is Dominion Status. Rhodesians are the sort of 
old-fashioned people who would shed their last drop of 
blood if you told them the Empire wanted it—both the 
South African and the Great War drained the adult male 
population to the lowest limit—but the word Commonwealth 
leaves them cold. Will anyone be prepared to die for 
General Smuts’ idea of a Commonwealth or for Dominion 
Status ? 

These abstract questions, naturally, have not the same 
influence with the other parties in the commercial trans- 
action which is settling the fate of a British community. 
The Chartered Company evidently came to the conclusion 
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about four years ago that Smuts was the best customer 
for their goods, and all their influence has been thrown 
into the scale in favour of union. Events prove their 
diagnosis correct. The Imperial Government will pay them 
nothing in cash unless forced by a successful Petition of 
Right, and then they get considerably less than they claim. 
General Smuts will pay them out at once and give them 
a clear six and a-quarter millions for the unalienated land 
and their controlling shares in the Rhodesian railways. 
From the chorus of congratulation that has been raised 
and the rise in Chartered shares, it is evident that these 
are generous terms. No Rhodesian would begrudge them 
if the Company were selling only commercial assets. But 
unfortunately, the settlers are thrown in with the bargain. 
True, they, too, are to have “special terms,” calculated 
to gild some of the pills they are asked to swallow, but 
the fact remains that it is this deal with the Company 
which is the deciding factor in their history, since but for 
that four million debt it is more than likely that neither 
the Company, the Colonial Office nor General Smuts would 
_ tried to force union down such obviously unwilling 
throats. 

There has been a good deal of comment on the fact 
that the terms on which Rhodesia can enter the Union 
were not published until the Cape Assembly had risen. 
Of course they have to be ratified by the Assembly, and it 
seems strange that Rhodesia should be asked to accept 
them before they are ratified. The explanation is that the 
reception they are likely to get might have decreased their 
attractiveness in Rhodesian eyes. The Nationalist Party 
does not scruple to say that Rhodesia is being bought and 
bribed with special terms in order to bolster up General 
Smuts’ waning majority. The argument that Rhodesians 
ought to be prepared to make some sacrifice to help their 
compatriots down South has been used more than once, 
both in South Africa and at Home, but it is carefully 
avoided by more astute politicians. There is something to 
be said for Rhodesia joining the Union of her own free will 
and after open conference with all parties in the Union, 
and on terms which all think fair, but to go in as part of 
@ sort of political bargain, tied to one party, and faced by 
the prospect that if another party gets into power she may 
lose the privileges for which she sold herself. This is not 
@ position which any self-respecting community would 
choose. Although General Smuts does not want us only 
for our votes it is an open secret that his party counts on 
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them and is prepared to do a gocd deal to get them, and 
the method adopted certainly gives colour to the Nationalist 
accusations. Rhodesian sympathies will, of course, be 
anti-Nationalist, but their objection is to being dragged 
thus into a quarrel which is not theirs and forced, hence- 
forward, to spend their energies in a party conflict on the 
most objectionable of all platforms—Racialism. Moreover, 
they have no guarantee that, if General Smuts loses com- 


mand of the situation, they may not also lose the conditions _ 


he promises, and they see that, even under his régime, 
opposition to British immigration in the Union prevents 
any encouragement to English settlers. Rhodesia wants to 
fill herself up with English settlers. How can she hope to 
do this when the immigration policy is dictated from the 
Union ? 

It may be said that, after all, if Rhodesians feel so 
strongly on these points they have only to vote against 
union at the Referendum. That is true, but the Rhodesian, 
who is not a very experienced politician, has an uneasy 
feeling that the dice are being loaded against him. He 
cannot afford large subscriptions for political purposes, 
but he sees that the Union party has command of funds 
which enable them to do all the propaganda work in style. 
General Smuts and some of his ministers have themselves 
come to Rhodesia on a “social” visit. The Rhodesian is 
impressed by all this. He does not under-estimate the diff- 
culties of self-government for so small a white community, 
and would like to feel that the Imperial Government was 
going to look upon his venture with benevolent interest ; 
but instead he is given to understand that, in asking to 
remain a British colony he is giving everyone a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble, which could all be avoided if he 
would only trust General Smuts. So far as a self-governing 
Constitution could be made unattractive, everything was 
done in the document offered to repel the Rhodesians. 
They are even made to pay for public buildings taken over, 
which has not been done with other colonies, and at the 
same time the Imperial Government has just handed over, 
practically free, some two million pounds’ worth of naval 
and military buildings to South Africa. Most amazing of 
all, they are informed that, if they join the Union the 
Imperial Government will refund certain sums expended 
for war purposes by the Company, but if they choose 
responsible government no such promise is made. It must 
be understood that this money was part of the cost of 
defending one of the frontiers of the Empire, which was 
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invaded by the enemy, and that the Company, while respon- 
sible for maintaining law and order, could certainly not be 
expected to finance a frontier campaign, so that the only 
conclusion to be drawn is that the stipulation is a broad 
hint, both to Rhodesia and to the Company, that in the 
event of responsible government winning the day, they 


» must not expect justice, far less generosity. 


And yet there is every chance that responsible govern- 
ment will win the day. Rhodesia never had a boom in 
the war, but her history of late years has been one of steadily 
increasing prosperity, and belief in her potentialities has 
been stimulated by General Smuts, who has pointed out 
that she is the corridor to the Congo, probably one of the 
world’s greatest mineral belts. The two Rhodesias hang 
together—a fact of which the South African Premier is 
quite aware when he makes his offers for the southern 
portion. We have not by any means got to the end of possi- 
bilities in South Africa, and there are many who think 
that the Union, with her four great provinces, is large 
enough already, and has bitten off as much as she can chew 
for a long time to come in West Africa. In any fresh group- 
ing of British Central Africa, Rhodesia holds a strategic 
position, and as her guardian one would imagine that the 
Imperial Government would deprecate any premature settle- 
ment of her political fate. Little versed in politics, the 
Rhodesians have yet a great tradition, and if they choose self- 
government it will be not only because they think it will 
be best for themselves but because they are convinced that 
it will enable them to play best the part they wish to play 


in the future of our Empire. 


TawsE M.L.C., Rhodesia 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


TREACHERY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—I notice in the September issue of the National Review you call 
attention to the fact that Sinn Feiners and other enemies of the British 
Empire are so often found enjoying comfortable jobs in the Civil Service 
while our ex-Service officers and men are walking the streets in a vain 
search for work. This is a scandal which the British Empire Union is 
determined to press upon the attention both of the Government and the 
nation. We are sure that our action will be supported by everyone who 
really values the wonderful sacrifices of our men, and does not pay mere 


lip service to the same. 


The following list, naturally a very imperfect one, will be interesting 
to your readers as an indication of the reality of the danger to our 


country. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS OR PENSIONERS 


Roger Casement 
Michael Collins 
O'Sullivan 
(One of the murderers of Sir 
Henry Wilson) 


Herbert Leo Wrigley 
(Possession of a revolver and 
plans for an Irish plot) 


Mrs. Elizabeth Eadie 
(Possession of Bombs) 


John Cooley 
(Concerned in bribing Sergeant 
Roche, of the Irish Guards to 
steal machine guns) 


Patrick Kenny 
(Concerned with others in at- 
tempted arson at Wands- 
worth) 


British Empire Union, 9-10, Agar Street, 


Consular Service. 
Post Office. 
Ministry of Labour. 


P.O Savings Bank. 
Sentenced to 12 months’ hard 
labour, September 1922. 


Ministry of Pensions. 
Sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment July 1922. 


In receipt of unemployment pay. 
Sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment January 1922. 


Ministry of Labour. 
Sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude February 1921. 


Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD WILSON, 
General Secretary, 


Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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“ THE METHODS OF A FANATIC” 
To THE EpITor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—There has recently appeared, under the above title, what the 
Catholic Universe describes as an “‘ authoritative twopenny pamphlet ” 
violently attacking the Editor of the National Review and the present 
writer, and imputing to the latter bad faith and all sorts of other 
terrible things. The author thereof is Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., 
and it is issued by the Catholic Truth Society in order to “‘ counter the 
blow” (as The Month puts it) which Catholic faith may have received 
from my recently published book Priestcraft. The pamphlet, which has 
been on sale in Westminster Cathedral and elsewhere, was preceded by 
pages and pages of abuse from the Father in Roman Catholic journals. 
The subject-matter of this storm in a teapot is utterly trivial and 
fatuous, but the repeated charges of bad faith and deliberately fabri- 
cating evidence seem to demand an answer. In a note on page 89 of 
my book I draw attention to the oddities of the Roman Church’s moral 
doctrine, and also to the peculiar nature of the recreations indulged in 
by her priests during their leisure hours. Among other things I stated— 
and I will shortly prove my statement—that the celebrated Jesuit, 
Escobar, “‘saw no particular harm in a priest laying aside his clerical 
vestments to visit a house of ill fame, but says that he must not stay 
longer than one hour! If he exceeds that time, he sins mortally!” 
Escobar, I should explain, was a Spanish theologian of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, whose outrageous doctrine drew upon him 
the lash of Pascal’s terrible satire and the reprobation of many other 
good Roman Catholics. Father Vassall-Phillips was at first under the 
delusion that Escobar was a theologian of little account who wrote only 
one “small book,’ whereas, as a matter of fact, he wrote 83 bulky 
volumes, which are now, however, exceedingly rare and difficult of 
access. Further, so notorious were his evil communications that he has 
enriched the French language with at least five words, all signifying 
quibbling and tergiversation—escobar, “‘equivocator, shuffler, jesuit ” ; 
escobarder, ‘‘to equivocate, to shuffle, to chouse, to trick out of”; 
escobardeur, ‘‘shuffler’”; escobarderie, ‘“‘equivocation, shuffling ”’ ; 
escobardé, ‘‘ obtained by deceit or fraud.” 

My note had the unfortunate effect of driving Father Vassall-Phillips 
into a state of violent agitation, and he says that I have grossly mis- 
represented Escobar. The best way, therefore, of dealing with the 
matter is to quote exactly, and as briefly as possible, what the Jesuit 
theologian did say. In his Moral Theology (vol. i. book 3, sect. 2) 
Escobar affirms that ‘“‘ A member of a religious Order who lays aside 
his habit for a disgraceful purpose, for a short time, is acquitted of 
serious sin (a gravi culpd excusatur).” Father Vassall-Phillips began by 
saying that these last four words are “ absolutely false,” “* deliberately 
slipped in,” and “‘ of course not to be found in Escobar”; but has since 
had to eat his words. In another passage Escobar considers what is 
meant by ‘“‘a short time,”’ and defines it as “the space of one hour.” 
The Father flatly denied this, but again had to retract. If the priest’s 
sin is a “short? one, Escobar says that he may plead “ materie par- 
vitas””—i.e. that it is a light or venial offence: not the quality of the 
offence, but the length of time spent over it, is the determining factor 
in estimating its guilt. The matter is summed up by Escobar in the 
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following words, and I challenge the Father to deny their accuracy, 
‘** Therefore, a member of a religious Order who lays aside his habit, 
for the indicated space of time, does not incur excommunication, even 
though he lays it aside, not only for a disgraceful purpose, such as forni- 
cation or secret pilfering (clam aliquid abripiendi), but even that he may 
enter a house of ill-fame incognito.” This doctrine, and these odd 
clerical pastimes, are also set out at some length, and in almost identical 
language, by the great theologian Diana, who was Examiner of Bisho 
to three successive Pontiffs ; so I really do not see what Father Vassall- 
Phillips has to complain of. Let me explain that, in the Church’s eyes, 
a venial sin is “a little offence, a slight infraction of the law of God.” 
A little ‘‘ holy water, other sacramentals, the sign of the cross,” Father 
Faber tells us, and the guilt of such sins withers away like autumn 
leaves. Moreover, even should these slight purificatory rites fail, there 
is always what Father Tyrell calls “the easy absolution round the 
corner” to fall back upon. The remainder of Father Vassall-Phillips’s 
tirade is too inaccurate and trivial to deserve notice. 

Turning from these unsavoury futilities to larger matters, I desire 
to supplement my article (in the August National Review) onyPapist 
ethics of assassination with a few additional remarks. The lawfulness 
of murdering a religious opponent is vindicated by Canén Law—the 
existing law of the Roman Church to-day—which tells the faithful that 
‘** We do not consider them to be homicides, who, burning with the zeal 
of their Catholic Mother against the excommunicate, happen to have 
massacred some of them (aliquos eorum truciddsse contigerit ’—see 
Mansi’s Concilia, xx. 713; Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 151, 394, and 
other authorities). As Lord Acton justly observed, the Vatican system 
still ‘‘ stands or falls with the doctrine that one may murder a Pro- 
testant”’; and the fruits of all this abominable teaching are now being 
made painfully apparent. Pope Pius XI, deploring the assassination of 
Michael Collins, asks, ‘‘ Will the reign of violence never cease?” The 
answer is that it is never likely to cease so long as the Church which 
His Holiness serves persistently advocates methods of violence, and 
continues to inflame the minds of her adherents against their rulers. 
The prevailing epidemic of murder, says the Pope, ‘‘ shows the need of 
the masses to return to the teachings of the Christian doctrine of love 
and peace among men.’ But the trouble is that the assassins are them- 
selves usually earnest disciples of Latin Christianity ; some of the worst 
mischief-makers are eminent prelates and priests of the Roman faith. 
And the creed they profess is not a gospel of love; on the contrary, it 
preaches sedition * and hatred, and encourages pietistic scoundrels 
masquerading as patriots to continue in their evil courses. The mur- 
derers of Sir Henry Wilson were both exceedingly devout Catholics, 
Knights of the Blessed Sacrament, “daily and weekly communicants.” 
Their religion, so far from operating as a bar to the commission of 4 
signal atrocity, actually fortified their intentions; they justified the 
foul deed with religious sentiments, and were convinced that “a higher 
Court—the only Court that matters”—would judge them by their 
actions and have mercy upon them. The Papist crowd assembled out- 


* Only last June the Very Reverend Father M.J. O’Reilly, Rector of St. 
John’s College, in Sydney University, proclaimed himself a rebel, and boasted 
of it. The New South Wales Government pays £500 a year out of the 
public funds to support this rebel Rector. 
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side Wandsworth Prison on the execution morning listened attentively 
to the laudatory harangue of a gentleman ‘“‘robed” (apparently with 
ecclesiastical sanction) “in surplice and cassock,” and paid homage on 
their knees to “these boys” (the two assassins) as heroes and martyrs 
—thereby, as the Anglo-Catholic Church Times indicates plainly, but 
not unsympathetically, ‘“ palliating a monstrous crime.” 

Two years ago it was seriously contended (by an Irishman, I need 
hardly say) that “the Irish nation is the moral leader of the world.” 
The same claim is made, with equal gravity and no less unconscious 
humour, by the Roman Church for herself to-day. Clericalism now 
stands at the bar of civilized opinion all over the world ; and the stolid 
Briton, in particular, is wondering how the Church, having legalized 
acts of violence against religious and political adversaries, and flooded 
Ireland, the Dominions and America with Anglophobe ecclesiastical 
mischief-makers, can possibly escape her share of responsibility for the 
excesses of the peculiar people whom Pope Benedict XV euphemistically 
described as “‘ the noble Irish nation.” 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. Srurrrerp 


P.S. Cardinal Newman upheld the right of the Church to use physical 
violence against heretics, and justified the acts of the Inquisition. ‘The 
Church,” says a French priest, “regards the Inquisition as the apogee of 
Christian civilization” (see Lord Acton’s History of Freedom, 423, 424; 
Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman, i. 640). 


FAIR PLAY FOR JEWS 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—Mr. Holbrooke’s article on “ Musical Appreciation ” in the August 
number of your Review contains the following passage :—-‘‘ Without 
faith one could never possess the works of a Leonardo, of a Rubens, of 
a Tintoretto, of a Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, of Angelo, Blake, Turner, 
Shakespeare. T'hese names by the way are not Jewish! After all, dealing 
in values has nothing at all to do with Art. Dealing in ‘ values’ in Art is 
the Jew’s province. Writing popular songs is another! Writing that 
which gives a quick and certain return is for the charlatan, the dealer !”’ 

The astounding prejudice displayed by the words I have italicized 
(with the various exclamation notes) tends to mar an interesting article. 
We non-Jews must in fairness acknowledge that the contributions made 
by the Jews to Science, Philosophy, Scholarship and all branches of Art 
—in proportion to the number of Jews in the world, even now only 
about fourteen millions—is extremely high. Of present-day musicians 
Moiseiwitsch, Heiffetz, Hambourg, Rosenthall, Harold Samuel and Mischa 
Elman may be mentioned ; and of musicians now dead, they can claim 
Felix Mendelssohn (the ‘“ wonder-child of Music ’’), Meyerbeer, St. Saéns, 
Moscheles, Joachim, Strauss, Halévi and Rubinstein—this last, besides 
me a great composer, being probably the greatest pianist that ever 
ved. 

Of other Jews great in Art, Science, or Philosophy one may mention 
Spinoza, Maimonides, Heine, Einstein, Josef Israels, Antokolsky, Solomon 
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J. Solomon, Epstein, Kean, Booth, ‘Pasta, Braliam, Rachel, Moscovitch 
and Sarah Bernhardt. Of statesmen, one might mention Disraeli—one 
of the most talented and patriotic ministers this country has ever had the 


good fortune to possess. 
.It would be interesting to learn which of these famous men and women 


Mr. Holbrooke would describe as ‘dealers in values” or “ charlatans,” 
Your obedient servant, 
Hewitt 
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